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The Hiftory of England, from the invafion of Fulius Cafar, to 
the Leche. rs Henry fit. Vol. I. Colbatring the rs fi 
Henry Uf]. Edward1. Edward. Edward Wl. RichardM. 
Henry 1V. Henry V. Henry V1. Edward IV. Edward V. 
and Richard II. By David Hume, Efg; 4to. Millar. 


AVING, in our account of the preceeding volume *, . 
delivered our fentiments concerning the manner of 
r. Hume’s treating this early part of our Hiftory, we now 


with pleafure proceed to the confideration of the fecond yo- 


lume, which opens with the reign of Henry III. 


To the fpeculative and intelligent, the hiftory of the reigns 
included in this volume, will prove extremely curious and in-. 
terefting ; though perhaps to the generality of readers it may 
appear ae and un-entertaining, in comparifon with the reigns 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts, which, as they approach ° 
nearer to the prefent manners and cuftoms, are more general- 
ly underftood, and confequently more agreeable. 


To enter into the rude policy of the feudal reigns, and to 
difcover the principles which influenced the civil and military 
operations of our brave and unpolifhed anceftors, requires a 
deeper infight into antiquity, and a clofer degree of applica- 
tion, than falls to the lot of our modern ftudents, who de- 
light in the flimfy productions of proftituted genius, con- 
{trained by neceffity, or feduced by vanity, to flatter the pre- 
vailing depravity of tafte, which feems to forebode the de- 
cline of literature. 


If however, thé admirers of modifh eafe and elegance, can , 
for once bend their attention to fubjects which require 


* See Rev. Dec. 1761. 
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ftrength and folidity of judgment, they will find their labour 
amply repaid in bi perufal of this hiftory, wherein Mr, 
Hume has given avery clear and accurate account of the re- 
ligion, laws, manners, and cuftoms of thofe early times, 
with the ftate of trade and commerce, the value of money, 
and price of commodities, with fuch fhrewd and fuitable re- 
fie€tions upon the whole, at the end of each reign, as may 
enable the attentive reader to trace the gradual advances, by 
which we rofe from a condition of hofpitable * barbarifm, te 
our prefent imperfect {tate of modern refinement. 


The wars which Henry III. waged againft his Barons, and 
the confequences they produced, are well known. The King 
being defeated, was obliged to confirm the Great Charter, 
the corner ftone of our liberties. The conteft however be- 
tween the King and his Nobles, feéms to have been merely 
whether there thould be one or many tyrants ; for the people 
were alike opprefled by both; and though it is true, that the 
Great Charter contained fome provifions in their favour, yet 
in thofe days,; when power was the meafure of right, the 
were not in a condition to render thofe provifions effectual. 
Ta fhort, this reign is almoft a continued fcene of tyranny 
rapine, and violence : even the courtiers of the King’s hovtle- 
hold, and men of title, were public robbers, and being con- 
victed, faid in their excufe, that ‘* they received no wages 
from the King, and were obliged to rob for a maintenance.” 
But no people were more cruelly opprefled at this time than 
the unhappy Jews. 


<< Intereft,” fays our Hiftorian, ‘* had in that age mount- 
ed to an enormous height, as might be expected from the 
barbarrim of the times and mens ignorance of commerce. 
There are inftances of fifty per cent. paid for money. Such 
profits tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwith- 
ftanding the grievous oppreffions to which they were conti- 
nually expofed from the prevalent bigotry and rapine of the 
age. It is eafy to imagine how precarious their ftate muft be: 
under an indigent prince, fomewhat reftrained in his tyran- 
ny over his native fubjects, but who poffefled an unlimited 
authority over them, the fole proprietors of money in the 
kingdom, and hated on account of their riches, their religion, 
and their ufury: Yet will our ideas {carce come-up to the ex- 


* We fay hofpitable, becaufe in thofe early times the doors of the 
nobility were in a manner open to all comers; and the nnmber of 
abeir retainers, &c.-is incredible. But this hofpitality proves the 
dependance of the people, who in return for their fubfiftence, ‘were 
in the mo abject fydjection to their lords. 
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tortions which in fact we fhall find to have been practiced up- 
on them. In the year 1241, 20,000 marks were exacted 
from them : two years after, moncy was again extorted; and 
one Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay above 
4000 marks: in 1250, Henry renewed his oppreffions ; and 
the fame Aaron was condemned to pay him 30,000 marks up- 
on an accufation of forgery: the high penalty impofed*upon 
him, and which, it feems, he was thought abie to pay, is 
rather a prefumption of his innocence than of his guilt. In 
1255, the King demanded 8000 marks from the Jews, and 
threatened to hang them, if they refufed compliance. They 
now loft all patience, and defired Jeave to retire with their ef- 
feéts out of the kingdom. But the King replied: ‘* How 
«¢ can I remedy the oppreflions you complain of ? I am my- 
“* felf beggared. I am defpoiled, 1 am {tripped of all my re- 
‘© venues: I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had faid 
“© 300,000, I fhould not exceed the truth: I am obliged to 
“¢ pay my fon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year: I have 
<¢ not a farthing ; and I muft have money, from any hand, 
«¢ from any quarter, or by any means.” He then delivered 
over the Jews to the earl of Cornwal, that thofe whom the 
one brother had flead, the other might embowel, to make ufe 
of the words of the hiftorian*. King John, his father, once 
demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew of Briftol; and on his 
refufal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till 
he fhould confent. The Jew loft feven teeth ; and then paid 
the fum required of him.” | 


. The barbarity exercifed toward this race of men, will not 
fo greatly furprize us, when we confider the feverity of the 
antient law of England, by which, if a chriftian man mar- 
ried a woman who was a ane 9 or a chriftian woman did 
marry with a Jew, it was felony, for which the offending 
party was to be burned alive. This ftrange and inhuman law 
was made in the infancy of chriftianity, and we might almoft 
doubt its real exiftence, did we not confider that zealots have 
ever been forward to violate the dictates of reafon and huma- 
nity, in defence of anew and favourite fyftem, againft ‘an 
oppofite fect. ws 


The reign of Edward I. who has been celebrated as the 
Englifh Juftinian, affords abundant matter of fpeculation. 
Under this prince, the Englifh conftitution acquired fome 
tolerable confiftence. Knights, citizens, and burgefles were 
now'more regularly fummored to parliament, and the com- 
mons beheld the gladfome dawn of independence, It fufs 


* Matthew Paris. 
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fered many eclipfes however, before it rofe fo near to the 
meridian as it has fince advanced. Our Hiftorian makes a 

digreffion in this reign, in which he gives a fuccinét and in- 

genious account of the progrefs of the commons’ authority. » 
Neverthelefs it is too long for us to give it entire, and to fe- 

le&t any particular part, would be injuftice to the whole. 

We will only obferve therefore, that Mr. Hume feems to re- 

ly too much on the authority of Brady, who, though very 

ingenious and intelligent, is, in many inftances  hafty and. 
partial : and we are by no means perfuaded by the authorities 

he cites, that the knights originally fat apart from the com- 

mons, and that the latter, even in the reign of Henry 1V- 
had not any legiflative authority. Were we however to en- 

ter into a regular confutation of thefe propofitions, it would 

carry us too far into. the cobwcbs of antiquity, whither few 
of our readers, perhaps, would chufe to follow us. We 

therefore refer the examination of thefe niceties to the learned 

and curious. 


It would be necdlefs to enter into the military exploits of 
this prince in France and Scotland, againft the latter of which 
he was actuated more by principles of policy than juftice, 
having violated the confidence repofed in his friendly arbitra- 
tion, to promote an ufurped dominion. The civil govern- 
ment of this reign is moft worthy of our attention, and is in- 
deed well defcribed by our Hiftorian. Here however he is 
clearly miftaken, when he fays, that ‘* Edward feems to 
have been the firft Chriftian Prince, who paffed a ftatute of 
mortmain ;” for this was one of the articles of the Great 
Charter paffed in his father’s time. 


Our Hiftorian’s refleCtioas on the reign of that weak and 
unfortunate Prince, Edward II. are well worthy of obferva- 
tion. Mr. Hume has foftened the character of this unhap- 
py Monarch, and takes notice, that it is a fhameful delufion 
in modern hiftorians, to imagine that all the antient Princes 
who were unfortunate in their government, were alfo ty- 
ranical in their conduct. This reflection is certainly vuft: 
but we muft add, that if a prince is ever fo innocent and in- 
offenfive in himfelf, yet his weak attachment to a tyrannical 
and oppreffive minion, is as reafonable a ground for oppofing his 
authority, as ifthe tyranny was perfonal in himfelf. It muft be 
confeffed neverthelefs, that ‘* the facility and weaknefs of 
this Prince, more than his violence, threw every thing into - 
confufion ;” and thefe confiderations, more than any real 

rievances, gave birth to the fedition of the turbulent 
arons; whofe conduct and influence is admirably defcribed 
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in the following extract, which opens with fome curious par- 
ticulars, relative to the elder Spenfer, father to Edward’s 
favourite. ; 


«¢ The petition of the elder Spenfer to parliament, com- 
plaining of the devaftation committed on his lands by the 
barons, contains feveral particulars, which are curious, and 
difcover the manners of the age. He affirms, that they had 
ravaged fixty three manors belonging to him, and he makes 
his loffes amount to 46,000 pounds; that is, to 138,000 of 
our prefent money. Among other particulars, he enume- 
rates 28,000 fheep, 1000 oxen and heifers, 1200 cows with 
their breed for two years, 560 cart horfes, 2000 hogs, to- 
gether with 600 bacons, 80 carcafles of beef, and 600 mut- 
tons in the larder ; ten tuns of cyder, arms for 200 men, and 
other warlike engines and provifions. The plain inference 
is, that the greateft part of Spenfer’s vaft eftate, as well as 
that of the other nobility, was farmed by the landlord him- 
felf, managed by his ftewards or bailiffs, and cultivated by 
his villains. Little or none of it was let on leafe to hufband- 
men: its produce was confumed in ruftic hofpitality by the 
baron or his officers: a great number of idle retainers, rea- 
dy for any diforder or mifchief, were maintained by him: 
all who lived upon his eflate were abfclutely at his difpofal : 
inftead of applying to courts of juftice, he ufually fought re- 
drefs by open force and violence: the great nobility were a 
kind of independant potentates, who, if they fubmitted to 
any regulations at all, were lefs governed by the municipal 
law, than by arude fpecies of the laws of nations. The 
method in which we find they treated the King’s favourites, 
and minifters, is a proof of their ufual way of dealing with 
each other. A party, which complains of the arbitrary con- 
duct of minifters, ought naturally to affect a great regard for 
the laws and conftitution, and maintain at Jeaft the appear- 
ance of juftice in their proceedings : yet thefe barons, when 
difcontented, came to parliament with an armed force, con- 
ftrained the King to affent to their meafures, and without any 
trial or witnefs or conviction, pafled, from the pretended no- 
toriety of facts, an act of banifhment or attainder againft the 
minifter, which, on the firft revolution of fortune, was re- 
verfed by tike expedients. ‘The parliament, during factious 
times, was nothing but the organ of prefent power. Tho’ 
the perfons of whom it was chiefly compofed, feemed to en- 
joy great independance, they really poffefled no true liberty ; 
and the fecurity of each individual among them, was not fo 
much derived from the general protection of law, as from 
his ows private power and that of his confederates, The au- 
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thority of the monarch, tho’ far from abfolute, was very ir- 
regular, and might often reach him: the current of a faction 
might eafily overwhelm him: a hundred confiderations, of 
‘benefits | injuries, friendfhips and animofities, hopes and 
fears, were able to influence his conduct; and amidft thefe 
motives a regard to equity and law and juitice was Ccommon- 
ly, in thofe rude ages, of little moment. Nor did any man 
entertain thoughts of oppofing prefent power, who did not 
deem himfelf ttrong enough to difpute the field with it by 
force, aid was not prepared to give battle to the fovereign or 
the ruling party.” 


Weare here prefented with a very juft and lively picture 
of the manneis of thefe times, and this may ferve as a key for 
the more perfect underftanding of the diforderly and violent 
tranfactions of thefe reigns. Such comments difplay the true 
characteriltics of an Hiftorian. 


The reign of Edward TIT, affords-little more than a roman- 
tic fcene of chivalry. The much celebrated victories of 
Crecy and Poiétiers, only ferve, among other inftances, to 
prove that heedlefs temerity frequently triumphs over fupine 
confidence. The treatment however, which John, the cap- 
tive King of France received from the Black Prince, his con- 
queror, difplayed a noble generofity and humanity, which 
{hewed the Prince to have poffeffed a mind fuperior to the little 
ambition of falfe heroifm. The military exploits of this 
reign have ever been the theme and boaft of vulgar admira- 
tion ; but we find little improvement in civil polity, which is 
more worthy of attention. ‘The government, as our Hiftorie. 
an obferves, ‘* at beft, was only a barbarous monarchy, not 
regulated by any fixed maxims, nor bounded by any certain 
undifputed rights, which were in practice regularly obferved, 
The King conducted himfelf by one fet of prigx‘ples; the 
barons by another; the commons by a third; thé clergy by 
a fourth. ~ All thefe fyftems of government were cogtrary and. 
incompatible: each of them prevailed according as incidents 

vere favourable to it: a great Prince rendered the monarchi-. 
cal power ‘predominant ; the weaknefs of a King gave the 
reins to ariftocracy ; a fuperftitious age faw the clergy tri- 
umphant: the people, for whom alone government was infti- 
tuted, and who alone deferve confideration, were,commonl 
the weakeft of the whole. But the commons, little obnoxi- 
ous to any’ other order, though they funk under the vio- 
lence of tempefts, filently reared their head in more peaceable. 
times ;\ and ‘while the ftorim was brewing, were courted, by 
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all fides, and thus received fill fome acceffion to their pri- 
vileges, or, at worft, fome confirmation of them.” 


The reign of that weak Prince, Richard II. affords little 
matter worthy of commemoration. Our Hiftorian, though 
he warns the reader not to give entire credit to writers wha 
compofed their works during the reigns of the Lancaftrian 
Princes, acknowledges neverthclefs, that ‘* he was a weak 
Prince, and unfit for government, lefs for want of natural 
parts and capacity, than of folid judgment, and ofa good 
education. He was violent in his temper, profufe in his ex- 
pences ; fond of idle fhew and magnificence ; devoted to fa- 
vourites, and addicted to pleafure: paffions, all of them, the 
moft inconfiftent with a prudent ceconomy, and confequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government.” 


The enfuing reign, though bufy and active, was chiefly 
employed in defending a bad title to the crown, fo that 
Henry IV. had little leifure to look abroad, or perform any 
actions which might redound to the honour‘or advantage of 
the nation. ‘‘ It muft be owned however,” adds our Hif- 
torian, ‘* that his prudence and vigilance and forefight, in 
maintaining his power, was admirable: his command of tem- 
per remarkable: his courage, both military and political, 

without blemifh: and he poffefled many qualities, which 
fitted him for his high ftation, and which rendered his ufurp. 

ation of it, though pernicious in after times, rather faluta- 
ry, during his own reign, to the Englifh nation.” Wecon- 
fefs that we cannot readily fubfcribe to the propriety of this 
concluding fentiment. It is difficult to conceive, in what 
refpec&t Henry’s ufurpation was falutary to the kingdom, even 
during his own reign: neither does fuch a reflection feem 
cdaiiihene with what our Hiftorian had before acknowledg- 
ed, viz. “* That Henry had little leifure to perform any 
actions, which might redound to the honour or advantage 
of the nation.” 


His fon however raifed the nation to the higheft pitch of 
honour to which martial merit and fuccefs could exalt it. 
This conqueror of France, it is well known, was, while 
Prince of Wales, wild and diffolute to a fhameful excefs ; 
and his extravagance is thus, not improbably, accounted for 
by our Hiftorian. 


“¢ The many jealoufies, to which Henry IV’s fituation na- 
turally expofed him, had fo infeéted his temper, that he had 
been perfuaded-to entertain unreafonable fufpicions with re- 
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¥ ard to the fidelity of his eldeft fon; and during the latter 
y°ars of his life, he had excluded that Prince from all fhare 
in public bufinefs, and was even difpleafed to fee him at the 
head of armies, where his martial talents, though ufeful to 
the fupport of government, acquired him a renown, which, 
he thought, might prove dangerous to his own authority. 
The ative fpirit of young Henry, reftrained from its proper 
exercife, broke out in extravagancies of every kind ; and the 
riot of pleafure, the frolics of debauchery, the outrage of 
wine, filled the vacancies ‘of a mind, better adapted to the 
purfuits of ambition, and the cares of government. This 
courfe.of life threw him among companions, whofe diforders, 
if accompanied with fpirit and humour, he feconded and in- 
dulged ; and he was detected in many fallies, which, to fe- 
verer eyes, appeared totally unworthy of his rank and ftation. 
‘There even remains a tradition, that, when heated with li- 
quor and jollity, he fcrupled not to accompany them in at- 
tacking the paffengers on the ftreets and highways, and de- 
fpoiling. them of their goods ; and he found an amufement in 
the incidents, which the terror and regret of thefe defence- 
lefs people produced on fuch occafions. This extreme of dif- 
folutenefs proved equally difagreeable to his father, as that 
eager application to bufinefs, which had at firft given him 
eceafion of jealoufy ; and he faw in his fon’s behaviour the 
fame neglect of decency, the fame attachment to low compa- 
ny, which had deftroyed the perfonal character of Richard, 
and which, more than all his errors in government, had tend- 

‘ed to overturn ‘his throne. But the nation in general confi- 
dered the young prince with more indulgence; and. obferved 

fo matiy gleams of generofity, fpirit, and magnanimity, break- 

ing continually through the»cloud, which a wild condué& 

threw over his character, that they never ceafed hoping for his 

amendment, afd a‘cribed all the weeds, which fhot up in 

that rich foil, to the want of proper culture and attention in 

tie King and his minifters. There pafled an event which 

encouraged ,thefe agreeable views, and gave much occafion 

for favourable reflections to all men of fenfe and candor. A 

riotous companion of the prince’s had been indied before 

Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, for fome diforders; and Henry 

was not afhamed to appear at the bar with the criminal, in 

order to give him countenance and protection. Finding, 

that his prefence had not over-awed the chief juftice, he pro- 

ceeded to infult that magiftrate on his tribunal; but Gaf- 

coigne, mindful, of the character which he then bore, and 

the majefty of the fovercign and of the laws, which he fuf- 

+ >t) tained, 
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tained, ordered the Prince to be carried to prifon for his rude 
behaviour. The fpectators were agreeably difappointed, when 
they faw the heir of the crown fubmit peaceably to this fen- 
tence, make reparation for his error by acknowleging it, 
and check his impetuous nature in the midft of its entrava- 
gant career. 


Thefe fentiments may, to fome, appear overftrained and 
too refined: but they who have accurately examined the hu- 
man heart, who can make allowances for the frailties of mor- 
tality, and who know how nearly the greateft virtues border 
on the oppofite vices, will withhold their cenfure of this 
apology for the Prince’s ftrange irregularities. As it is ef- 
fentially neceffary for an hiftorian, among other requifites, to 
be a philofopher ; fo philofophers only are capable of form- 
ing a right judgment of hiftory. : 


The charaé¢ter of this Prince, who died in the flower of 
his age, is painted in the following ftrong and glowing co- 
lours. 


‘© This Prince pofleffed many eminent virtues ; and if we 
give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the 
vulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, they were un- 
ftained by any confiderable blemifh. His abilities ap 
equally in the cabinet and in the field; the boldnefs of his 
enterprizes was no lefs remarkable than his perfonal valour 
in conducting them. He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addrefs 
and clemency. ‘The Englifh, dazzled by the luftre of his 
character, ftill more than by that of his victories, were re- 
conciled to.the defects of his title: the French almoft for- 
got that he was an enemy : and his care of maintaining juft- 
ice in his civil adminiftration, .and preferving difcipline in his 
armies, made fome amends to both nations for the calamities 
infeparable from thofe wars, in which his fhort reign was al- 
moft entirely occupied. ‘That he could forgive the earl of 
Marche, who had a better right to the throne than himfelf, 
is a fure proof of his magnanimity ; and that the earl relied 
fo entirely on his friendfhip is no lefs a proof of his eftablifhed 
character for candor and fincerity. There remain in hiftory 
few inftances of fuch mutual truft; and ftill fewer where 
neither party found reafon to repent it.” 


After all however, it muft be confeffed, that he owed the 
fplendor of his military character to a fortunate rafhnefs, 
and the moft dcftructive and fatal confequences might reafon- 
ably 
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ably have been expeted from his daring and indifcreet en- 
terprizes. Indeed Mr. Hume acknowleges, that ‘‘ nothing 
in appearance could be more unequal than the battle of Azin- 
court, upon which all his fafety and his fortunes depended. 
His fituation was exactly fimilar to that of Edward at Crefly, 
and that of the Black Prince at Poictiers; and the French 
confidence, notwithftanding paft experience, in like manner 
proved their ruin ; fo that inthe end, their enemies, by their 
mifconduét, derived immortal glory from a temerity which 
portended inevitable deftruction.” 


- The reign of Henry VI. is a farther proof, that every 
weak Prince will, in a limited and mixed government, be 
unhappy. This King had the misfortune to lofe moft of 
the territories which his father had conquered from France, 
and had the farther mortification to have them, in faét, ra- 
vifhed from him by a General in petticoats, that is, the fa- 
mous Joan d’Arc, known:by the name of the Maid of Or- 
leans. Of this wonderful girl, our Hiftorian gives the moft 
accurate account we remember to have met with. 


‘¢ In the. village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty- 
feven years of-age, called Joan d’Arc, who Was fervant in a 
fmall inn, -and who in that ftation had been’ accuftomed to 
tend the horfes of the guefts, to ride them without a faddle 
to the watering-place, and to perform other offices, which, 
in well-frequented inns, commonly fall to the fhare of the 
men fervants. ‘This girl was of an irreproachable life, and 
had not hitherto been remarked for any fingularity ; whether 
that fhe had met with no occafion to excite her genius, or 
that the unfkilful eyes of thofe, who converfed with her, had 
not been able to difcern her uncommon merit. It is eafy to 
imagine, that the prefent fituation of France was an intereft- 
ing obje& even to perfons of the loweft rank, and would be- 
come the frequent fubject of their converfation: a youn 
Prince, expelled his native throne, by the fedition of fub- 
jeGts and by the arms of ftrangers, could not fail to move the 
compaffion of all his people, whofe . hearts were uncorrupted 
by faction; and the peculiar character of Charles, fo ftrong- 
ly inclined to friendfhip and the tender paffions, natural 
rendered-him the hero of that fex, whofe generous minds 
knew no bounds in their affe@tions. The fiege of Orleans, 
the progrefs of the Englifh before that place, the great dif- 
trefs ofthe garifon and inhabitants, the importance of faving 
the city and its brave defenders, had turned thither the cyst 
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of all the world; and Joan, inflamed by the general fenti- 
ment, was feized with a wild defire of bringing relief to her 
fovereign in his prefent diftreffes. Her unexperienced mind, 
working day and night on this favourite object, miftook the 
impulfes of her paffion for heavenly infpirations ; and fhe fan- 
cied, that fhe faw viftons and heard voices, exhorting her to 
re-eftablifh the throne of France, and to expel the foreign in- 
vaders, An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her over- 
look all the dangers, which might attend her in fuch a path; 
and thinking herfelf deftined by heaven to this office, fhe 
threw afide that bafhfulnefs and timidity, which would na- 
turally adhere to her fex, her years, and her low ftation. 
She went to Boudricourt, governor of Vacouleurs; procured 
admiffion to him; informed him of her infpirations and in- 
tentions ; and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, 
who fpoke thro’ her, but to fecond thofe heavenly revela- 
tions, which impelled her to this glorious enterprize, -Bau- 


dricourt treated her at firft with fome neglect; but on her, 


frequent returns to him, and importunate follicitations, he 
began ‘to remark fomething extraordinary in the maid, and 
was inclined, at all hazards, to make fo eafy an experiment. 
It is uncertain, whether this gentleman had difcernment 
enough to perceive, that great ufe might be made with the 
vulgar of fo uncommon an engine ; or, what is more like 

in that credulous age, was himfelfa convert to this vifionary : 
but he adopted at laft the fcheme of Joan; and he gave her 
fome attendants, who conduéted her to the F rend court, 
which at that time refided at Chinon, 


“< It is the bufinefs of hiftory to diftinguifh between the 
miraculous and the marvellous ; to reject the firft in all narra- 
tions merely profane and human ; to fcruple the fecond ; and 
when obliged by undoubted teftimony, as in the prefent cafe, 
to admit of fomething extraordinary, to receive as little of it 
as is confiftent with the known facts and circumftances, It 
is pretended, that Joan, immediately on her admiffion, knew 
the King, tho’ fhe had never feen his face before, and tho’ 
he purpofely kept himfelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had 
laid afide every thing in his drefs and apparel, which might 
diftinguifh him ; that fhe offered him, in the name of the fis 

reme Creator, ta raife the fiege of Orleans, and conduct 
im to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed; and on 
his exprefling fome doubts of her miffion, revealed to him, 
before fome fworn confidents, a fecret, which was unknown 
to all the world but himfelf, and which nothing but a hea- 
Venly infpiration could difcoyer te her; and that fhe demand- 
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ed, as the inftrument of her future victories, a particular 
fword, which was kept in the church of St. Catharine de 
Fierbois, and which, tho’ fhe had never feen it, fhe deferib- 
ed by all its marks, and Fan place in which it had long 
been laid and neglected. his is certain, that all thefe mi- 
raculous ftories were fpread ‘abroad, in order to catch the 
vulgar. The more the King and his minifters were deter- 
mined to give into the illufion, the more fcruples they pre- 
tended, An aflembly of grave doctors and theologians cau- 
tioufly examined Joan’s miffion, and pronounced it undoubt- 
ed and fupernatural. She was fent to the parliament, then 
refiding at Poictiers ; and was interrogated before that aflem- 
bly : the prefidents, the counfellors, who came perfuaded of 
her impofture, went away convinced of her infpiration. A 
ray of hope began to break thro’ that defpair, in which the 
minds of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now 
declared itfelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
‘firetched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. Few could 
diftinguifh between the impulfe of inclination and the force 
of conviction ; and none would fubmit to the trouble of fo 
difagreeable 2 fcrutiny.” : 


The merit of thefe reflections muft be acknowleged by 
every reader, who has the leaft portion of that manly and li- 
beral fpirit which diftinguifhes our author. An Hiftorian 
above all others, fhould never be a dupe to credulity: and 
he ought not only to reject incredibilities himfelf, but it is 
his duty likewife to warn his ' readers again{t crediting 
shasitaic relations, which often give a wrong bias to en- 
thuftaftic minds, and render them ridiculous to the wife, and 
dangerous to the weak, 


Henry’s lofles and misfortunes abroad, naturally produced 
difcontents at home, which at length broke out into open 
rebellion, and made way for the line of York in the perfon 
of Edward IV. His throne however tottered far fome' time, 
but the victory over Henry’s forces at the battle of Hexham, 
feemed to have extinguifhed the hopes of the Lancaftrian fa- 
mily. The confequences of this battle are defcribed in a very 
affecting manner. if 

«© The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this de- 
feat, was very fingular. Margaret, fying with her {on into 
az foreft, where fhe endeavoured to canceal herfelf, -was be- 
fet, during the darknefs of the night, by robbers, who ei- 
ther ignorant or regardlefs of her quality, defpoiled her-of her 
rings and jewels, and treated her*with the utrhoft eacignty- 
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The partition of this rich booty raifed a quarrel among them ; 
and while their attention was thus engaged, fhe took the op- 
portunity of making her efcape with her fon into the thickeft 
of the foreft, where fhe wandered for fome time, over-fpent 
with hunger and fatigue, and funk with terror and affliction, 
While in this wretched condition, fhe faw a robber approach 
with his naked {word ; and finding that fhe had no means of 
efcape, fhe fuddenly embraced the refolution of trufting en- 
tirely for protection to his faith and generofity. She advanced 
towards him, and prefenting to him the young prince, called 
out ty him, Here, my friend, I commit to your care the fafety of 
your King’s fon. The man, whofe humanity and generous 
fpirit had been obfcured, but not entirely loft, by his vicious 
courfe of life, was ftruck with the fingularity of the event, 
and charmed with the confidence repofed in him; and he 
vowed, not only to abftain from all injury againft the prin- 
cefs, but to devote himfelf entirely to her fafety and protec- 
tion. By his means fhe dwelt fome time concealed in the 
foreft, and was at laft conducted to the fea-coaft, whence fhe: 
made her efcape into Flanders. She pafled thence into her 
father’s court, where fhe lived feveral years in privacy and 
retirement. Her hufband was not fo fortunate or fo dextrous 
in finding the means of his efcape. Some of his friends took 
him under their proteétion, and conveyed him into Lanca- 
fhire, where he remained concealed during a twelvemonth ; 
but he was at laft detected, delivered up to Edward, and thrown 
intothe Tower. ‘The fafety of his perfon was owing lefs to 
the generofity of his enemies, than to the contempt which 
they had entertained of his courage and his underftanding.”’ 


Diftrefs, like this, muft move our pity, even though the 
{ufferers were in the meaneft ftation. But when we confider 
itas the lot of an unfortunate pair, accuftomed to the pomp 
of royalty, and foftened by all the blandifhments of eafe and 
luxury, then our compaffion increafes in proportion as the 


extreme reverfe of fortune muft make their fenfe of mifery 
the ftronger. 


The unfortunate Henry, however, was afterwards reftored, 
and in a fhort time fell again ito the hands of Edward, to-ex- 
perience ftill farther calamities, which not long after put an 
end to the days of this weak but pious prince ; though fome 
incline to think that he died a violent death. 


All the glories of Edward’s reign, Mr. Hume obferves, ter- 
mainated with the civil wars, where his laurels too were ex- 
tremely fullied with blood, violence, and cruelty. © His fpirit 
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feems afterwards to have been funk in indolence and pleafure, ' 
- or his meafures were fruftrated by imprudence and want of 
forefight. His character is fummed up in thefe few words : 
He was * a prince more {plendid and fhowy, than either pru- 
dent or virtuous; brave, though cruel ; addiéted to pleafure, 
though capable of, activity in great emergencies ; and lefs fit- 
ted to prevent ills by wife precautions, than to remedy them 
after they took place by his vigour and enterprize.” * 


We fhudder as we pafs through the fhort reign of Edward V. 
which is full of the butcheries of that inhuman monfter the 
Duke of Gloucefter, who murdered the young King witff his 
brother the Duke of York, and {tepped to the throne through 
the blood of his flaughtered kinfmen, under the title of Rich- 
ard II]. Happily, however, this ftain to humanity did not 
long difgrace the diadem ; he was killed at the battle of Bof- 
worth, and fell by too mild a fate. Mr. Hume, who by ma- 
ny, perhaps, will be thought to have been too indulgent to 
the characters of our weak and wicked princes, does not at- 
tempt to palliate that of Richard. ‘* The Hiftorians (fays 
he) who favour Richard, (for even he has met with partizans 
among the Jate Writers) maintain that he was well qualified 
for government, had he legally obtained it; and that he com- 
mitted no crimes but fuch as were neceflary to procure him 
poffeffion of the crown: but this is avery poor apology, when 
it is confefled that he was ready to commit the moft horrid 
crimes, which appeared neceflary for that purpofe. And it is 
certain that al] his courage and capacity, qualities in which 
he really feems not to have been deficient, would never have 
made compenfation to ‘the people for the danger of the pre- 
cedent, and for the contagious example of vice and murder, 
eXalted upon the throne.” 


‘¢ Thus (fays our Hiftorian) we have purfued the Hiftory 
of England through a feries of many barbarous ages, till we 
have at laft reached the dawnings of civility and fcience, and 
have the profpect, both of greater certainty in our hiftorical 
narrations, and of being able to prefent to the Reader a fpec- 


* Mr. Hume feems to be miftaken, when he fays that the Benévo- 
lence attempted to be levied by this prince, was ** a fort of exaétion, 
which, except during the reign of Henry II!. had fearce ever been 
practifed in former times.” ‘They appear to have been more fre- 
quently raifed than he fuppefes: they were even levied in the pré- 
ceding reign; and the inftrutions to the commiffionets employed in 
procuring a benevolence in the zoth of Henry VI, fpeak the language 
of an arbitrary prince. 
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tacle more worthy of his attention.” Mr. Hume concludes 
with a kind of recapitulation, wherein he gives an abftract of 
the antient fyftem of government, and its fucceffive changes 
in thefe remote times: but our limits will not allow us to 
extend our exftraéts any farther. 


Upon the whole, we do not fcruple to commend thefe 
Volumes, as containing the moft juft and mafterly account of 
the reigns of our early Kings, that has hitherto been penned. 
The attentive Reader will find that philofophy and jurifpru- 
dence conftantly go hand in hand with Hiftory : and we hope 
that as Mr. Hume has with fuch fuccefs gone backwards- as 
far as probability can warrant relation, that he will now con- 
tinue the Hiftory of this kingdom, from the period at which 
he left off, on the publication of the firft two Volumes. 


Rd 


An Hiftorical and Critical Account of the Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, after the Manner of Mr. Bayle. Drawn from 

. original Writers and State Papers. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix of original Papers, now firft publifhed. By William 
Harris. 8vo. 7s. bound. Millar. ; 


N our Review of the laft produdtion * of this induftrious 
Biographer, we took occafion to obferve that his. bufinefs 
had been chiefly that of a Compiler ; that he had fhewn great 
care and accuracy in his Compilation, and had in general 
fummed up the evidence on both fides, with great judgment 
and impartiality... On perufing the Volume now before us, 
we find no reafon for altering our opinion of Mr. Harris’s 
care and accuracy, but we are forry to confefs that we cannot 
entertain the fame refpect for his judgment and impartiality. 
We are neverthelefs ftill perfuaded that he has too much ho- 
nefty 'to be guilty of wilful mifreprefentation ; but zealous 
prejudice infenfibly gives a wong bias to the mind, and di- 
verts it from the moft obvious deductions. His generous de- 
teftation of the oppreflive and arbitrary principles by which 
Charles attempted to govern, was a juft ground for the fe- 
vere cenfures, which he has pafled on the political character 
of that ill-fated monarch: but when he endeavours to throw. 
a favourable glofs on the conduct of Cromwell, who only 





-® The Life of Charles. For an account of which, fee Review, 
Vol, XVIII, p. 452. 
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deftroyed an irrefolute tyrant, that he himfelf. might take a 
firmer grafp of the fceptre of tyranny, he certainly errs in his 
judgment, and becomes, we truft, involuntarily partial. 


It is difficult to fay whence it arifes that the enemies of 
Charles, all rank as partizans of Cromwell. Where parties 
have taken fuch oppofite directions, manifeftly againft the 
guidance of reafon, it is a hard tafk for a Reviewer to expofe 
their deviations, without giving offence to the zealots on both 
fides. But whatever hazard we may incur, we do not fcruple 
to affirm, that they who exprefs their deteftation of Charles, 
muft, upon the fame principles, if they are confiftent, hold 
Cromwell in ftill greater abhorrence. If we regard Crom- 
well as a man, he was inferior to Charles in refpeét of pri- 
vate virtues ; if we confider him as a fovereign, for fuch he 
was, under the title of Prote€tor, he far exceeded Charles in 
every circumftance of abfolute fway and tyranny: and what 
greatly aggravates the guilt of Cromwell is, that he ufurped 
that fovereignty, which he fo wantonly abufed, to the op- 
preffion of the public. 


We defire no better authority, in fupport of our principles, 
than the Life. of the Proteétor now before us ; wherein the 
facts indeed are ftated with candor, and the comments are 
frequently liberal and juft. All that we fhall take occafion 
to difpute, will be our Author’s reflections and inferences upon 
the whole. 


We pafs over Cromwell’s birth and parentage, with all the 
uninterefting minute particylars, in which Mr. Harris is 
tedioufly circumftantial, and proceed to the account here 
riven of his principles and character. It is confeffed that 
Cromwell had but a moderate fhare of learning ; that he was 
vicious in his youth, but that he afterwards reformed, and , 
became a profeffor of religion even to a degree of enthufiafm. 
Here our Author has a long note of more than a dozen pages 
to prove the reality of Cromwell’s enthufiafm. For this pur- 
pofe, he chiefly relies on fome extracts from Cromwell’s let- 
ters, which, -he fays, will better than any thing elfe illuftrate 
this part of his character. The extracts recited are replete 
with cant and fanaticifm ; and, in truth, it feems to be a 
ftrange method of examination, to try the reality of a man’s 
principles, by letters of his own penning on public concerns. 
The more certain way of determining his fincerity, is to at- 
tend to his behaviour in the private hours of focial converfe. 
It muft be confeffed, however, that Mr. Harris has not fup- 
prefled evidence of this nature, for he has very fairly ftated 
the 
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the following anecdotes, which feem to indicate Cromwell a 
hypocrite. ‘° His rude cant and fpiritual fimplicity were 
downright affectation ; than which nothing can be more evi- 
dent from .Mr. Waller’s obfervation, and his confeffion to 
him. Mr. Waller often took notice, that in the midft of 
their difcourfe a fervant has come in to tell them fuch and fuch 
attended ; upon which Cromwell would rife, and ftop them, 
talking at the door, where he could ovér-hear them fay, The 
Lord will reveal, ‘The Lord will help, and feveral fuch ex- 
preffions ; which when he returned to Mr. Waller he excu- 
fed, faying, Coufin Waller, I muft talk to thefe men after 
their own way: and would then go on where they left off. 
This created in Mr. Waller an opinion that he fecretly de- 
fpifed thofe whom he feemed to court. 


«© And the author of the Political Hi/tory of the Age, thinks 
the enthufiafm of Cromwell entirely 2ffuried and politic, 
quoting the following anecdote from Oliver St. John, in proof 
of it, viz. That being one day at table with his friends, and 
looking for the cork of a bottle of champaign which he had 
opened, on being informed that fome perfon attended for ad- 
mittance to fee him, Tell him, fays Cromwell, we are in 
fearch of the Holy Spirit.” 


‘¢ But (fays cur Author) what do thefe anecdotes prove, 
but that Cromwell fometimes talked inconfiftently with his 
principles ? Or being at times Icfs under their power, he in- 
dulged himfelf in jefting and raillery, to which he was na- 
turally prone?” ‘This is indeed aéting the part of a thorough 
paced apologift: neverthelefs Mr. Harris, we apprehend, will 
find it difficult to perfuade his Readers, that a real enthufiat 
in religion, however at times he may relax from the feverity 
of his principles, will ever be fo extremely inconfiftent, as ‘o 
treat points, held facred, with fuch profane and impious ra] 
lery. It may be aliowed, that Cromwell was, in one fen'e, 
an enthufiaft ; for he certainly had that ardour and vehemence 
of difpofition, or, if Mr. Harris will have it fo, that afflat is 
divinus, which overlooks all difficulties, and often exalts m:n 
to heights of fortune, to which cool deliberation and f ver 
judgment would never have advanced them. Rafh ambition 
and lawlefs ufurpation, are never without a tincture of this, 
for the moft part, fortunate frenzy. But that Cromwell was 
areal enthufiaft in religion, there is not the leaft founda-ion 
to believe. Nay, our Author himfelf, in the fubfequent pa -es, 
is obliged to confefs that Cromwell was a hypocrite ; for ie 
tells us, that “* he got the better of fome powerful oppone its 
Rev. Feb. 1762. H by 
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by craft, diffimulation, Aypocri/y, and the ufual arts of mefi 


bent on defeating the defigns of their foes, and advancing 
their own.” 


In the notes on this paffage, he very ingenuoufly gives the ge- 
neral opinion of Cromwell’s Cotemporaries, with refpect to his 
hypocrify, which is farther corroborated by particular facts, 
cited from good authority. ‘Ihe general accufations are as 
follow: * ‘Tf craft be wifdom, fays Mr. Cowley, and difi- 
mulation wit, (afiifted both and improved with hypocrifies 
and perjuries) I muft not deny him to have been fingular i in 
both; but fo grofs was the manner in which he made ufe of 
them, that as wife men ought not to have believed him at 
firft, fo no man was fool enough to believe him at laft: 
neither did any man feem to do it, but thofe who thought 
they gained as much by that di ifembling, as he did by his. 
His very aCiings of godlinefs grew at lait as ridiculous, as if 
a player by putting on a gown, fhould think he reprefented 
excellently a woman, though his beard at the fame time were 
feen by all the {pectators. If you afk me why they did not 
hifs, and explode him off the ftage, I can only anfwer that 
they durft not do fo, becaufe the actors and door-keepers 
were too ftrong for the company. I muft confefs that b 
thefe arts (how grofly foever managed, as by hypocritical 
praying, and filly preaching, by unmanly tears and whinings, 
by falfhoods and perjuries, even diabolical) he had at firft the 
good fortune (as men call it, that is the ill fortune) to attain 
his ends; but it was becaufe his ends were fo unreafonable, 
that no human wifdom could forefee them, which made them 
whohad to do with him believe that he wasrather a well-mean- 
ing and deluded bigot, than a crafty and maticious impottor. 
Another writer, who aifo lived in Cromwell’s time, and wrote 
when he was in the height of his power, expreffes himfelf in 
the following manner: Had not his Highnefs had a faculty 
to be fluent in his tears, and eloquent in his execrations ; ; had 
he not had fpongy eyes, and a fupple confcience ; and befides to 
do with people of great faith, but little wit; his courage, and 
the reft of his moral virtues, with the help of his janiflaries, 
had never been able fo far to advance him out of the reach of 
juftice, that we fhould have need to call for any other hand 
to remove him, but that of the hangman. Andagain: He 
hath found, indeed, that in godlinefs there is great gain ; and 
that preaching and praying, “well managed, will obtain other 
kingdoms, as well as that of heaven. His, indeed, have been 
pious arms; for he hath conquered moft by thofe of the church, 
by prayers and teats. But the truth i is, were it not for our 
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honour to be governed by one that can manage both the {pi- 
ritual and temporal fword, and, Roman like, to have our 
emperor our high prieft, we might have had preaching at a 
much cheaper rate, and it would have coft us but our tythes, 
which now cofts us all.” 


But thefe being general declamations, Mr. Harris candidly 
cites facts, of which we have only room to extract the follow- 
ing, taken from Burnet. ‘* When the Houfe of Commons 
and the Army were a quarelling, at a meeting of the officers; 
it was propofed to purge the army better, that they might 
know whom to depend on. Cromwell, upon that, faid; he 
was fure of the army ; but there was another body that had 
more need of purging, naming the houfe of commons, and lie 
thought the army only could do that. ‘Iwo officers that 
were prefent brought an account of this to Grimfton, who 
carried them with him to the lobby of the houfe of commons; 
they being refolved to juftify it to the houfe. There was 
another debate then on foot, but Grimfton diverted it, and 
faid he had a matter of privilege of the higheft fort to lay be- 
fore them: it was about the being and freedom of the houfe. 
So he charged Cromwell with the defign of putting a force on 
the houfe. He had his witnefles at the door, and defired they 
might be examined. They were brought to the bar; and 
juftified all that they had faid to him, and gave a full relation 
of all that had pafled at their meetings. When they with- 
drew, Cromwell fell down on his knees; and made a folemn 
prayer to God, attefting his innocence, and his zeal for the 
fervice of the houfe. He fubmitted himfelf to the providence 
of God, who it feems thought fit to exercife him with ca- 
lumny and flander, but he fubmitted his caufeto him. This 
he did with great vehemence, and with many tears. After 
this ftrange and bold preamble; he made fo long a fpeech, 
juftifying both himfelf and the reft of the officers, except a 
few that feemed inclined to return back to Egypt, that he 
wearied out the houfe, and wrought fo much on his party, 
that what the witnefles had faid was fo little believed, that 
had it been moved, Grimfton thought that both he and they 
would have been fenttothe Tower. But whether their guilt 
made them modeft, or that they had no mind to have the 
matter much talked of, they let it fall; and there was no 
{trength in the other fide to carry it further. To complete 
the fcene, as foon as ever Cromwell got out of the houfe, he 
refolved to truft himfelf no more amongft them, but went to 
the army, and in a few days he brought them up, and forced a 
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great many from the houfe.” He likewife takes notice of the 
circumftances of Cromwell’s indignation againft Joyce, who, 
by his own orders, feized the King, though Cromwell ¢ lifted 
up his handé in the Parliament, and called God, Angels, and 
Men to witnefs, that he knew nothing of Joyce’s going for 
the King.” He next quotes fome inftances of his hypocrify, 
practifed on Ludlow; and then exclaims, with a kind of ex- 
ulting approbation of his hero’s craft, that “* he muft have 
had a peculiar knack at diffimulation who was capable of im- 
pofing on Ludlow, who had many times before found him- 
felf deceived by him.” But our Author’s manner of recon- 
ciling thefe flagrant inftances of hypocrify, with a real fenfe 
of religion, common honefty, and fair dealing, is the moft 
extraordinary that ever was attempted. ‘* That enthufiafm, 
(fayshe) to which Cromwell was fubjeét, is a very variable 
thing ; it admits of much devotion, and many crimes. Men 
who think themfelves under the fpecial and extraordinary 
influence of the Deity, attribute to him their feelings, fen- 
timents, and defires, and whatever proceeds from him mutt 
be wife, juft, and good.” What! could Cromwell then 
fuppofe himfelf under the fpecial influence of the Deity, when 
he fell on his knees, and made a folemn prayer to God, at- 
tefting his innocence of a faét, wherein his own confcience 
bore witnefs of his guilt? Could he think himfelf under a 
divine influence, when he called God, angels, and men, to 
witnefs a notorious falfhood, in faying that he knew nothing 
of Joyce’s going for the King? It is poffible that he might 
have thought himfelf exempted from the common rules of 
morality, and that the end would fanctify the means, had 
that end been juft and virtuous. But can we fuppofe him 
weak enough to have imagined that God dire&ed his feel- 
ings, and prompted him not only to ufurp the fovereignty, 
but to violate every moral and political duty, to fupport him- 
felf in his ‘ill-gotten authority? Such a fuppofition would 
be abfurd : befides, real enthufiafm acts by fits, is irregular and 
inconftant in its motions and appearances. But Cromwell’s 
enthufiafm was uniform and fyitematic: in fhort, Cromwell 
was‘not an enthufiaft in religion, but an hypocrite, which is 
the mott profligate of all characters; for there can be no 
hypocrify in religion without flagrant impiety. 

Mr. Harris neverthelefs thinks, that fome allowances fhould 
be made for Cromwell’s hypocrify ; and he adds, that James I. 
and Charles]. a&ted the fame part, but with lefs art, and 
worfe grace,”"—_-—-What then’ As he has very juftly repre- 
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hended it as a deteftable quality in them, why fhould he en- 
deavour to apologize for it in Cromwell, who, as being more 
artful, was the more noxious enemy to fociety ? In the 
name of reafon and virtue let us conclude, that if it was 
odious in a lawful King, who praétifed it to extend preroga- 
tive beyond its juft limits, it was doubly odious in Cromwell, 
who ufed it as a means to acquire a lawlefs power, which he 
exercifed with fuch arbitrary violations of juftice and public 
liberty, as were never attempted by the fovereign whofe blood 
he fpilt, as he pretended, on account of a tyranny, which at 
worit was mild in comparifon with his own. 


Our Author is, indeed, obliged to confefs that Cromwell, 
who had oppofed and punifhed Charles for his illegal a&s, 
became an imitator of them, and in fome inftances even went 
beyond him.. Among other oppreffions, he inftituted Major- 
Generals, who in a variety of refpects lorded it over and 
oppreffed the country.—He made ufe of packed juries on fome 
occafions, and difplaced judges for refufing to follow his di- 
rections. —He committed men illegally to prifon, and fuf- 
fered them not to enjoy the benefit of the laws.—He caufed 
men to be tried before new-created tribunals, and adjudged to 
death without the verdict of a jury. Thefe courts were ftiled 
High Courts wf Juftice, the terror of Royalifts, as their 
enemies were their judges. Add to thefe, that he openly 
violated the privileges of parliament. 


After fuch a catalogue of tyrannical, and fome of them un- 
precedented oppreffions, it is matter of amazement that an 
friend to liberty fhould attempt to apologize for a character fo 
obnoxious and injurious to civil fociety. Had Cromwell ufed 
his ufurped authority, in order to inlarge and confirm the 
bafis of public freedom, his name might juftly be adored; but 
all his virtues, and all his vices, were made fubfervient to the 
mean ambition of aggrandizing himfelf, and of fupporting 
by force and oppreffion, what he had acquired by violence and 
craft. Even his war with Spain was directed to this end, and 
his fucceffes therein were more owing to the courage and 
vigour of thofe intrufted with the execution of the projected 
enterprizes, than to any {kill or fagacity in forming the plans. 
In truth, Cromwell's capacity for government feems rather 
to have been of that narrow nature, adapted for the ma- 
nagement of domeftic parties, than of that comprehentfive 
kind, which judges of the true intereft of a kingdom, from a 
knowlege of its foreign relations. 

_ Yet he fometimes erred even in his 6wn {phere of limited 
policy ; witnefs his injudicious treatment of his Major-Ge- 
H 3 nerals, 
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necals, who had been the inftruments of his tyranny, and 
whom he afterwards wantonly difgufted, which was the occa- 
fion of their oppoiition to his afluming the title of King. 
We wonder that our Author has omitted thefe circumftances, 
fo fully related in the Parliamentary Hiftory. 


Cromwell, however, was not only an enemy to civil, but 
religious freedom. Mr. Harris, indeed, affirms, that ‘* he 
conftantly was a friend to religious liberty.” Neverthelefs he 
acknowleges, how confiftently let the Reader determine, that 
6 his edict againft the epifcopal clergy was very cruel, as it 
deprived them in a good meafure of their maintenance, and 
of their liberty of worfhipping God, according as appeared beft 
to their own underftandings.” 


In few words, Cromwell was, as the Author of the Me- 
moirs of Brandenburgh well characterizes him, ‘ a bold, 
cunning, and ambitious man; but unjuft, violent, and void 
of virtue ; a man, in fine, who had great qualities, but never 
a good one: who therefore did not deferve the furname of 
Great, which is due only to virtue. And it would (the Me- 
mvoir Writer concludes) be degrading Lewis XLV. to com- 


pare him to fuch a rival.” 


At this Mr. Harris fires with indignation. ‘* What (he 
afks) were the faults imputed to Cromwell ? Diffimulation, 
hypocrify, bringing Charles to the block, and ingratitude to- 
wards the.long parliament. —- Let thefe crimes (he adds) be 
weighed in the niceft balance, they muft be light as air when 
oppofed, to thofe of Lewis, who was an adu/terer, wha was 
not afhamed to confefs that he waged war merely for his glory, 
wao broke through all oaths and treaties.” He concludes, 
“¢ that the painting out fuch enemies of liberty. and mankind, 
in the fineft colours and by. the fineft pens, is, the greateft 
reproach of letters, and moft dangerous ta the interefts of 
common humanity.” 


In thefe laft fentinients we readily concur. What then 
fhal} we think of a Writer, who has endeavoured to paint 
Crontwell, the moft inveterate enemy to liberty, in the fineft 
colours, though we cannot fay with the fineft pen? If Lewis 
waged war for glory, fo did Cromwell: and we believe it 
will be paying him a comphment to affign no worfe reafon for 
his war'with Spain. If Lewis broke through his oaths, nei- 
ther did Cromwell, we find, pay any regard to oaths, or even 
f{cruple to make the moft folemn invocations on God, to’ 
witnefs the moft notorious falfhoods, But then the crime of 
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adultery remains, of which Cromwell is thought to be clear ; 
and, according to, Mr. Harris, it fhould feem that, compared 
with this crime, ‘* Diffimulation, hypocrify, ingratitude, and 
murder, are light as air.”"—-We fay murder, becaufe nothin 
can juftify the killing of our fellow creature, but immediate 
felf-prefervation, or the good of focicty. And though it 
may not deferve that name in thofe who acted upon principle, 
a from a perfuafion that the death of the King was 
neceflary for the fecurity of public liberty, it was the moft 
atrocious kind of murder in Cromwell, who was fo far from 
having the good of fociety in view, that he proved a more 
oppreffive tyrant, than his fovereign whofe blood he fpilt. 
Yet, Mr. Harris concludes, that ‘* he left behind him 2 never- 
dying fame ; and if he cannot be ranked among the beft, he 
undoubtedly is to be placed among the greateft of princes.” 


Certainly if bold and fuccefsful villany intitles a man to be 
called Great, Cromwell has a right to the appellation. But 
if goodnefs is infeparable from true greatnefs, no man ever had 
worfe pretenfions to that character. His public conduét, as 
has been feen, was fuch as muft render his memory odious to 
every friend to juftice and liberty. In his private Capacity, 
he appears to have been by no means amiable. ‘Tools he had 
many, but no friends ; his familiarity was-rudenefs, and his 
pelbaiingy buffoonery. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr, Harris’s fentiments with 
regard to Cromwell’s character, are narrow, partial, and in- 
judicious. And as to his manner of writing, which we have 
heretofore had occafion to cenfure, it is by no means im- 
proved ; for it is as ufual, though not incorreét, yet extremely 
heavy, quaint, and inelegant.---'hus much we have thought 
ourfelves obliged to obferve, in juftice to the Public, and te 
our credit as impartial Reviewers. But forry we are to dif- 
approve the-work of a perfon of Mr. Harris’s worthy charaéter, 
as a hearty friend to liberty, both civil and religious, and a 
truly honeft man: and who likewife had acquitted himfelf fo 
much more to our fatisfaction, in his former compilations. 


R-d 
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T the defire of the Earl of Bath, the ingenious Mrs. 
Carter has favoured the Public with a Collection of 

her Poems ; and it is with pleafure we congratulate our Readers 
on the occafion. We can aflure them that through the whole 
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of this collection, they will be entertained with the fame attic 
wit, the fame chafte philofophic fancy, and the fame harmony 
of numbers, which diftinguifhed the long admired Ode to Wi/- 
dom. ‘The elegant Mufe, which fo early introduced this lady 
to the Groves of Academus, and the Lyccen Walks, has never 
forfaken her. The rigid doctrines of the ftoic fchool, in 
which fhe has been fo much converfant, feem not in the leaft 
to have reftrained her fancy, or to have communicated any 
thing of their rigour to her heart; and, though fhe is the 
tranflator of Epictetus, fhe is evidently the difciple of Plato. 
In all her Poems there is that fine fenfibility, ferene dignity, 
.. and lofty imagination, which characterize the writings of that 

divine philofopher. Her ftyle is perfectly Horatian, elegantly 
polifhed, and harmonioufly eafy. The curiofa felicitas dicendi, 
which genius alone, and the ear that nature has _har- 
manized, can produce, is frequently to be found in thefe 
beautiful Poems, Some few, fome very few faults, guas aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum caveat natura, might perhaps 
be pointed out; but we have little inclination to look at thefe, 
while the eye is continually attracted by new beauties. We 
mutt, however, complain, that our Poetefs has been too neg- 
ligent about her Rhymes, which are often inconfonant; for 
we cannot help thinking that bad Rhymes are much worfe 
than no Rhymes at all. Poffibly fhe might imagine herfelf 
juttified in this by the Frezco and Italian Poets ; but the per- 
fection of Englifh Poetry, and the delicacy of an Englifh ear, 
will not bear even fo flight a defect. Mr. Pope could never 
endure an ill-match’d rhyme ; and his imitator, Mrs. ‘fones, 
that other Englith Sappho, has alfo avoided this fault. 


Prefixed to this little Volume is a fhort Encomium on the 
Authorefs, and her Works, by Lord Lyzte/ton, which reminds 


us of the ftyle and manner of Mr. Langhorne’s Poem to the 
memory of Handel, [See Review, Vol. XXII. p. 261.] 


On reading Mrs. —’s Poems in Manufcript . 


Such were the notes that ftruck the wondering ear 

; Offfilent night, when, on the verdant banks 
Silee’s hallow’d brook, celeftial harps, 

Accorded to feraphic voices, fung 
Glory to God cn bigh, aud on th: earth 
Peace, and good-will to men! Refame the Lyre, 
Chauntrefs divine, and every Briton call 
It’s melody to hear—-—fo fhall thy ftrains, 
More powerful than the fong of Orpheus, tame 
‘I he favage heart of brutal vice, and bend 
At pure Religion’s fhrine the ftubborn knees 
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OF bold Impiety——Greece fhall no more 
Of Lefeian Sappho boaft, whofe wanton mufe, ; 
| Like a falfe Syren, while fhe charm4d, feduc’d 









































To guilt and ruin. For the facred head 

Of Britain’s Poetefs the VixtTugs twine 

A nobler wreath, by them from Eden’s grove 
Unfading gather’d, and dire& the hand 

Of to fix it on her brows. 








The firft Poem in this colle&tion was written by our Poetefs 

on her own birth-day, before fhe was eighteen years of 
age, and it fcarce does greater honour to herfelf, than to that 
worthy parent who fuperintended her education, In what an 
uncommon degree muft that mind have been enlarged, which 
in fuch early years could produce the following beautiful and 
fentimental lines ! 


Through each event of this inconftant ftate, 
Preferve my temper equal and fedate. 

Give me a mind that nobly. can de/pife 

The low defigns and little arts of wice. * 

Be my Religion fuch as taught by thee, 
Alike from Pride and Superftition free. 
Inform my Judgment, regulate my Will, 

My Reafon ftrengthen, and my Paflions ftill. 


The Verfes on hearing a Lady fing, are as mufical and 
melodious as the tuneful voice they celebrate could poffibly 
be ; and nothing can be more elegant than the compliment 
with which they conclude. 


Sweet Echo, vocal Nymph, whofe mimic Tongue 

Return’d the Mufic of my Delia’s Song, 

O ftill repeat the foft enchanting lay 

That gently fteals the ravifh’d foul away. 

Shall founds: like thefe in circling air be toft, 

And in the ftream of vulgar noiles loft ? 

Ye guardian Sylphs, who liften while fhe fings, 

Bear the fweet accents on your rofy wings : 

With ftudious care the fading notes retain, ( 
Nor let that tuneful breath be {pent in vain. 


Yet, if too foon this tranfient pleafure fly, 
A charm more lafting fhall the lofs fupply. 
While Harmony, with each attractive Grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face ; 
Where each foft air, engaging and ferene, 
Beats meafure to the well-tun’d mind within : 
Alike her Singing and her Silence move, 
Whofe Voice is Mufic, and whofe Looks are Love. 


* An inftance of the defe&t in Rhyme, which we have hinted at. 
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In the Poem which fhe devotes to the Memory of her 
Sifter Poetefs, the late Mrs. Rowe, we know not which to 
admire moft, her ingenious Fancy or her friendly Heart. It 
may perhaps be objected that the compliments here paid to 
Mrs. Rowe, are too high, and that fhe had more Enthufiafm 
than Tafte; but who, notwithftanding, can be difpleafed 
with the following Lines ? 


Tranfported echoes bore the founds along, 
et all creation liften’d to the rte, 

, as when raptur’d Seraphs ftrike the lyre ; 
Chafte, as the Veftal’s ¢onfecrated fire ; 
Soft, as the balmy airs that gently play 
tn the calm fon-fet of a vernal day; 
Sublime as virtue ; elegant as wit; 
As fancy various, and as beauty fweet. 
Applauding angels with attention hung 
To learn the heav’nly accents from her tongue : 
They, in the mid-night hour, beheld her rife 
Beyond the verge of fublunary fkies ; 

Where, rapt in joys to mortal fenfe unknown, 
She felt a flame extatic as their own. 


> 


In a Poetical Epiftle to one of her female friends, fhe thus 
elegantly expreflles the tender and affectionate withes of Friend- 


Ship : 


May angels guard thee with diftinguith’d care, 
And eyeéry bleffing be my Cynthia’s thare! 
Thro” flow’ry paths fecurely may fhe tread, 
By fortune follow’d, and by virtue led; 
While health and eafe, in every look exprefs 
The glow of beauty, and the calm of peace. 
Let one bright fun-fhine form life’s vernal day 
And clear and fmiling be it’s evening ray. 
Late may fhe feel the fofteft blaft of death, 

As rofes droop beneath a Zephyr’s breath. 
Thus gently fading, peaceful reft in earth, 
Till the glad {pring of Nature’s fecond birth ; 
Then quit the tranhent winter of the tomb, 
To rife and flourifh in immartal bloom. 


In another Epiftle to the fame Lady, fhe confiders Friend- 
fhip in a more fublime and philofophical fenfe. 


But long ere Paphos rofe,, or. Poet fung, 

In heav’nly breafts the facred paffion {prung : 

The fame bright flames in raptur’d feraphs glow, 

As warm confenting. tempers here below: 

While one, attraction mortal, angel, binds, 

Virtue, which forms the unifon of minds : 

Friendfhip 
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Friendfhip her foft harmonious touch affords, 
And gently ftrikes the fympathetic chords ; 
Th’ agreeing notes in focial meafures ro}l, 
And the fweet concert flows from foul to foul. 


By this elevated train of thinking, our Poetic Philofopher 
was naturally led to her beloved Plato. By the magic power 
of fympathy, his fpirit rifes before her; and, in the saptures 
of imagination, fhe thus expreffes herfelf: 














By Heaven’s enthufiaftic impulfe taught 
W hat fhining vifions rofe on Plato's Thought! 
While by the Mufes’ gently winding flood, * 
His fearching fancy trac’d the /owercign Good ; 
The /gurell’d Sifters touch’d the vocal lyre, 
And Wi/dom’s Goddé/; led the tuneful choir: 
Beneath the genial Platane’s fpreading fhade, 
How fweet the philofophic Mufic play’d ! 
‘I hro’ all the grove, along the flowery fhore, 
The charming founds refponfive echoes bore. 
Here, from the cares of vulgar life refin’d, 
Immortal pleafures open’d on his mind: 
In gay fucceilion to, his ravith’d eyes: 
The animating powers of Beauty rife : 
On every object round, above, below, 
Quick to the fight her vivid colours glow : 
Yet, not to matter’s /hadozyy forms,confin’d, 
The Farr and Goop he fought remain’d behind ; 
°Till gradual rifing thro® theboundlef shoes 7 
He view'd the blooming graces of the foul ; 
yiarr. to the beam of intellectual day, 

Che genuine charms of moral Beauty play = 

With pleafing force the ftrong attragtions move 
Each finer fenfe, and tune it into Love. 


How admirably chafte and fimple is. the ftyle of the above 
Verfes, even while the imagination is tranfported to extafy ! 


The fweet defcriptive Mufe which, delights in the profufion 
of rural imagery, and tunes her harmonious lays to the beau- 
tiful works of Nature, the pleafing Erato, is not lefs kind to 


- ~~ 


the Kenti/h Poetefs than. the fublime Urania, . In her;Verfes 


addreffed to Bethia, the fame. Lady, if we miftake not, whofe 
Ode is prefixed to her Tranflation of Epictetus, we. have the 
following beautifully defcriptiye, lines. 


* Ihffus, a River near Athens, dedicated to the Mufes. On the 
banks of this river, under a pl tane. Pilato, lays the fceng of fome 
of his Dialogues on Love and Beauty. 

: Tu’d 
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Tir’d with anmeaning founds and painted fhows, 
Which this vain theatre of life compofe ; 

Let peaceful thought to happier fcenes remove, 
And feek the lov’d retreat of K-————n Grove, 
Where nature fheds her vernal {weets around, 
‘And fancy wanders o’er' E/:fan ground. 

Ye flowers, that bright in living colours glow, 
Ye gales, which {weet o’er new-d/owz rofes db/ow, 
Ye lawns enliven’d by the folar beam, 

Ye groves that wave o’er contemplation’s dream : 
How aptly were your peaceful joys defign’d 

‘To match the temper of Bethia’s mind ! 





The following verfes, which we may fuppofe to have been 
written in fome calm evening, on the fea fhore, prefent the 
imagination with a moft folemnly pleafing fcene. 


How fweet the calm of this fequefter’d fhore, 
Where ebbing waters mafically roll ; 

And folitude, and filent eve reftore 
The philofophic temper of the foul. 


The fighing gale, whofe murmurs lull to reft 
‘ The bufy tumult of declining day, 
To fympathetic quiet foothes the breaft, 
And every wild emotion dies away, 


Farewell the objeéts of diurnal care, 
Your talk be ended with the fetting fun: 
Let all be undifturb’d vacation here, 
While o'er yon wiive afcends the peaceful moon. 


We fhall prefent our readers with the charming elegiac 
epiftle addreft to Mrs. » and with that take leave of 
our excellent Poetefs, whofe works will be admired while 
tafte and learning exift in Britain. 





Where are thofe hours, on rofy pinions borne, 
Which brought to every guiltlefs with fuccefs ? 

When. pleafure gladden’d each returning morn, 

' And every evening clos’d in calms of peace. 


How fmil’d each objet, when by friendthip led, 
Thro’ flowery paths we wander’d unconfin’d ; 
Enjoy’d each airy hill, or folemn fhade, 
And left the buftling empty world behind. 


With philofophic, focial fenfe furvey’d, 

The noon. day fky in brighter colours fhone; - 
And fofter o’er the dewy landfcape play’d 

The peaceful radiance of the filent moon, 


Thofe hours are vanifh’d with the changing year, 
And dark December clouds the Summer fcene ; 
Perhaps, alas! for ever vanifh’d, here 
No more to blefs diftinguifh'd life again. wi 
e 
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Yet not like thofe by thoughtlefs folly drown’d, 
In blank oblivion’s fullen ftagnant deep, 

Where, never more to pafs their fated bound, 
The ruins of negleéted Being fleep. | 

But lafting traces mark the happier hours, 
Which aétive zeal in life’s great tafk employs : 

Which fcience from the wafte of time fecures, 
Or various fancy gratefully enjoys. 

O ftill be ours to each improvement given, 
Which Friendfhip doubly to the heart endears : 

Thofe hours, when banifh’d hence fhall fly to Heaven, 
And claim the promife of eternal years. 


Amiable Moralift! what fublime fimplicity of fentiment, 
what melodious fweetnefs of expreffion do we find in this, and’ 
almoft all her Poems! which, in fhort, may be ftyled the 
Harmony of PHILOSOPHY. : 

La, 


oe 











The Death of Abel. In five Books. Attempted from the Ger- 
man of Mr. Gefner.* y2mo. 38. Dodfley. 


MONG the many difadvantages to which Authors are 
A expofed, there is none which more frequently injures 
their reputation, than a comparifon between their produc- 
tions and thofe of fome celebrated writer, who has highly 
diftinguifhed himfelf on fubjects of a fimilar nature. We are 
greatly miftaken, if the Death of Abel would not have been 
more pleafing to the Englifh reader, did it not remind him of 
one of the nobleft efforts of genius, in Milton’s Paradife 
Lof+. That the poem before us muft fuffer greatly by this. 
circumftance, will hardly be doubted : as we may rather wifh 
than expect, ever to fee a production which would not be 
injured by fuch a comparifon. | 


We mention not this, however, to detract from the merit 
of Mr. Geflner ; being too fenfible of the talents neceflary to 
accomplifh works of this fuperior kind, not to acknowlege 
the juftice of that applaufe which has been fo liberally be- 
{towed on this performance by his own countrymen. 


It has been obje&ted to. this poem, indeed, by fome fo- 
reign critics, that the laft book is fuperfluous; the murder of 
Abel being perpetrated in the preceding one; and that the 


* Of Zurich, in Switzerland. 
+ A work which, it is eafy to fee, Mr, Geffher has perefed with 
attention and advantage. 
i /- poem 
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poem fhould have ended with the ftory of its action. The 
Author has been alfo cénfured for having taken too great a 
liberty with facred hiftory, in reprefenting the death of Abel 
as the effeét of fudden paffion in Cain, whereas it appears in 
reality to have béen premeditated. We leave the Author him- 
felf, however, to obviate thefe criticifms ; chufing rather to 
point out fome of the beauties in a work of merit, than to dwell 
on the cenfures which may have been paffed on its imper- 
fetions. From among the many ftriking and pathetic paf- 
fages, with which this work abounds, we fhall, therefore, fe- 
lect that part of the fecond book, wherein Adam, at the re- 
queft_of his fon Abel; relates what had happehed to him 
and Eve, from the time of their leaving Paradife. 


Having defcribed, in this relation, the firft day of their 
departure from that feat of innocence and blifs, he proceeds. 


«¢ Sleep, the relief of the weary, at length came; but it 
was unaccompany’d with that foft eafe, that fweet delight 
which bleft our flumbers while innocent: our imagination 
then prefented none but fmiling aud agreeable images. In- 
quietude, fear, and remorfe did not then keep us waking the 
tedious hours of darknefs, nor mingle in our dreams with 
fantaftic phantoms. - The heavens were however calm, and 
our reft was undifturb’d: but Oh how different from that de- 
licious night when I led thee, my fpoufe; for the firft time 
to the nuptial bower! The flowers and odoriferous fhrubs 
charm’d with new fweetnefs. Never was the warbling of 
the nightingale fo harmonious: never did the pale moon fhine 
with fuch radiance :———But why do I dwell on images that 
awaken my grief, now hufh’d to filence ? 


“© We flept till the morning fun had exhal’d the limpid 
dew. When we awoke we found ourfelves refrefh’d and fit- 
ted for labour, and enjoy’d with delight and gratitude the 
harmony of the birds, who were celebrating with their fweet- 
eft notes the renewed light: their number was yet but fmall ; 
for there were then no other animals on this earth but thofe, 
who, inftructed by divine inftin&, had, after the fall, fled from 


Paradife, that the garden of the Lord might not be defil’d by 
death. 


“¢ We offered up our adorations at the entrance of the grot- 
to, after which i faid to Eve, We will, my love, go farther 
and view this immenfe country: our all-merciful God has 
given’ us liberty of choice. We may fix our abode where 
the earth is moft fertile ; where nature is moft profufe of her 
beauties. 
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beauties. Seeft thou, Eve, that river, which, like a huge 
ferpent, winds in bright flopes through the meadows. The 
hill on its bank, feéms at this. diftance like a garden full of 
trees, and its top is cover’d with verdure. My dear fpoufe, 
return’d Eve, prefling my hand to her bofom, [ fhall follow 


with delight the fteps of thee, my conductor and guard. We 
will purfue our walk towards the hill. 


“© We were going on when we faw juft above our heads a 
bird fly with feeble wing: its feathers were rough and dif- 
order’d : it caft forth plaintive cries, and having flutter’d a 
little in the air, funk down without ftrength among the bufhes. 
Eve went to feek it, and beheld another lie without motion 
on the grafs, which that we had before feen feeri’d to lament. 
My fpoufe ftooping over it, examin’d it with great attention, 
and in vain try’d to roufe it from what fhe believ'd to bé 
fleep. It will not wake, faid fhe to me, in a fearful voice, 
laying the bird from her trembling hand,—=—It will not 
wake, It will never wake more! She then burt ino tears, 
and fpeaking to the lifelefs bird, faid, Alas! the poor bird 
who pierc’d my ears with his cries, was perhaps thy mate. 
It is me !—It is me! unhappy that I am, who have brought 
mifery and grief on every creature! For my fin\thefe prett 
harmlefs animals are punifhed. Her tears redoubled. What 
an event! faid fhe, turning tome. How ftiff and cold it is! 
It has neither voice'nor motion. [ts joints no longer bend. 
Its limbs refufe their office. Speak, Adam, is this death ? 
Ah it is. How I tremble! An icy cold runs thro’ m 
benes. If the death with which we are threaten’d is like this, 
how terrible ! What, deareft Adam! would become of 
me, if, like the feather’d mate of this poor bird, I arn left 
behind to mourn? Or what of thee; if death tear me from 
thy fond arms? Should God create another Eve to fill my 
forfeit place in thy lov’d bofom, fhe will not——cannot love 
like me, thy partner in diftrefs and banifhment. Unable to 
fay more, fhe wept, fhe fobb’d, and her expreffive eyes ten- 
derly fix’d on mine, made my feeling heart partake her ah- 
guifh, I prefs’d her to my breaft: I kifs’d her cheek, and 
mix’d my tears with her’s. Ceafe, deareft Eve, I ery’d, 
thefe fond complaints: Dry up thy tears. Have confidence 
in the Supreme Being, who governs all his creatures by his 
infinite wifdom. Though we cannot penetrate into the de- 
figns of his providence: though his majeftic tribunal is fur- 
rounded by darknefs, we may reft affur’d, that mercy and 
love remain near his throne. Why, my love, fhould wean- 
ucipate misfortunes? Why fhould we, guided by a gloomy 
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imagination, feek for them in futurity? Was our reafon given 
us only to make us wretched? Shall we ungratefully turn 
our eyes from the repeated inftances of his loving-kindnefs 
and tender mercy, at the hazard of plunging ourfelves in mi- 
fery by our blindnefs. It is his wifdom, and his goodnefs, 
that regulate and appoint what fhall befal us. Let us with 
humble confidence proceed under his direction, and devoutly 
acquiefce in his appointments, without feeking to know what 
he hath not condefcended to reveal.” 


With refpeé to the merits of the tranflation, it is but juf- 
tice to acknowlege, that Mrs. Collyer, to whom the public 
are indebted for it, has acquitted herfelf extremely well of a 
very nice and difficult undertaking. This work, as fhe 
obferves in her Preface, is the firft of Mr. Geffner’s productions 
that has been tranflated into Englifh ; the original is written 
in a kind of loofe Poetry, unfhackled, as fhe exprefles it, by 
the tagging of Rhymes, or counting of Syllables: a middle 
{pecies between Verfe and Profe. 

K-n-k 6 


The Hiftory of the Travels and Adventures of the Chevalier Fobn 
Taylor, Opthalmiater Pontifical, Imperial and Royal, ce. 
Written by himfelf. 8vo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Williams. 








N our Review for Auguft laft, we gave an account of 

a fpurious hiftory of this famous pontifical and imperial 
Opthalmiater, and now we have the genuine ftory, written 
by the Opthalmiater himfelf. ‘This ftrange rambling mortal, 
always appeared.to the world as a moft confummate cox- 
comb, but a coxcomb of parts ; and he is ftillas much a cox- 
comb as ever: a rattling braggadocio, a conceited fop, an 
eternal chatter-box! Never, fure, had any tale fuch a hero; 
never was hero celebrated in fuch a tale! Indeed none kut 
Taylor himfelf, was worthy of being the Hiftorian of Tay- 
lor. But we cannot apply to him what was faid of Ceefar, 
that he only poffefied the happy art of {peaking in a becom- 
ing manner, concerning himfelf; for never have we known, 
or heard of, fo egregious, fo furfeiting, fo naufeous an ego-~ 
tift: ‘and as to the truth of all his wonderful ftories, 
who ever doubted the veracity of a traveller or a mounte- 
bank ? ——From his own mott wngqueftionable account, then, 
it appears, that this flying phyfician, this here-and-thereian 
oculift, has feena thoufand times more towns, and more 
-changes of manners, than ever the wandering fon of Anchi- 
fes faw ; and has cured more blind Popes, Emperors, Kings, 
Cardinals, 
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Cardinals, Princes, Dukes, Lords, Empreffes, Queens, 
Princeffes, Dutcheffes, Countefles, and perfons of all ranks, 
than.ever were cured by all. the Boerhaaves, Sloans, St. 
Ives’, Petits, Chefeldens, Sharps, and all other eye-doctors 
that ever lived. But this is not the whole. Our Hero is 
likewife the greateft beau, the gayeft gallant, the brighteft 
wit, the moft accomplifhed gentleman : in brief, no words 
but his own can exprefs his merits, recount his fuccefles, or 
enumerate the honours and rich rewards* he received in 
every nation, at every court, and every univerfity in Eu- 
rope. To his own pen, therefore, we leave the pleafing 
tafk ; to him, at leaft, a moft delightful one: and fhall con- 
clude with honeftly cautioning our readers, notwithftanding 
the exalted ideas they may by this time have conceived. of 
the doctor, not to depend too much on the ample profeffions 
in his title-page and advertifements, fetting forth, that ¢ this 
« work contains all moft worthy the attention of a travel- 
ler.” For, in truth, we have been able to difcover nothing 
in it peculiarly worthy a traveller’s notice; the whole being 
only a ftring of puffs to recommend himfelf to the public; 
interfperfed with a number of ill-told anecdotes of what hap- 
pened to his highnefs » to his excellency » to 
certain great perfons at the court of ; all within the 
circle of our Doétor’s perfonal acquaintance ; and every word 
as true as the gofpel. And at the beginning or end of eve 
tale, we are folemnly affured that it is a moft excellent ftory ; 
although it appears to us, that had not the doctor been a 
much better oculift than he is a ftory-teller, he would never 
have collected money enough to pay the tolls, during his 
{campering progrefs through every turnpike in Europe. 
With refpeét to the forty-five different treatifes, mentioned by 
this wonderful writer, as written by himfelf, in almoft every 
European language, the Author will no doubt join with us 
in Jamenting, that we live‘in an age of fcepticifm and infide- 
lity, wherein facts delivered to us upon authorities fuperior 
even to the doétor’s, have been called in queftion: and 
therefore he"will not be furprized if, when he is boafting of 
his fkill in the Latin, French, Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, 
High-Dutch, Danifh, Swedith, and Ruffian languages, his 
unbelieving readers or auditors fhould only exprefs their ade 
miration with a Credat Fudaus Apella !— Non ego. 


* Itis, however, the Chevalier’s misfortune not to be able to pro- 
duce all thefe valuable teftimonials, having (as he affures us, and 
Who can deny it) been robbed ty a Benztti, in his paflage from 
Per oe to Rome, of all his riches, exceeding in value thirty thod 
fand Roman crowns. 


Rey. Feb. 1762. I | The 
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The Scriptare Doétrine of Remiffion. Which fheweth that the 

- Death of Chrift is no proper Sacrifice nor Satisfaétion for Sin, 
but that Pardon is difpenfed folely on account of Repentance, or 

| a perfonal Reformation of the Sinner. 8vo. 18 6d. Grifs 
fiths, Henderfon, &c. 


HE Author of this ingenious piece makes a bold attack 

upon the Doctrine of Atonement, which is looked upon, 

by many, to be the fundamental principle, the very life and foul. 

of Chriftianity. How far he has fucceeded in his attack, we 

fhall not take upon us to determine, but fhall lay before our 
Readers the fubftance of what he has advanced. 


_ The Old Teftament,, we are told, almoft in every chapter, 
teprefents the Pardon of Sin as difpenfed folely on account of 
men’s perfonal Virtue, a penitent, upright heart, and a re- 
formed, exemplary life, without the leaft regard to the fuffer- 
ings or merit of any Being whatever. The languagé of thé 
Old Teftament Worthies, upon all occafions, even when they 
addrefs themfelyes to the Deity, fhews, that they expected 

ardon and favour folely on account of their integrity, either 
maintained through life, or recovered by fincere repentance. 
Our Author urges a variety of texts of Scripture in fupport 
of this doctrine, and obferves, that when the legal facri- 
fices are declared by the prophets, to be infufficient to pro- 
cure the favour of God, there is never any other more perfeé& 
facrifice. mentioned in oppofition to them ; as we might rea- 
fonably expect, if they really had referred to any fuch more 
ote facrifice, and fuch an one had been neceffary. On 
the contrary, perfonal holinefs only is all that is ever oppofed 
to them, as of more value with God. ; 


The wifeft of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, ‘it is like- 
wife faid, talk exactly in the fame ftrain, and in the prefence 
ef our Lord himfelf; who is fo far from difapproving it, or 
attempting to fet them right in’the matter, that he gives his 
own fandion to the fentiment.—As often as he {peaks of the 
neceftity of his death, it is never asa facrifice or propitiation 
for Sin, but only. that the Scriptures fhould be fulfilled,-which 
foretold that he fhould fuffer. — In the difcourfe to his difci- 
ples before his death, recorded by St. John, he takes great 
pains to reconcile them to his departure from them, and to 
convince them of the expediency of it for themfelves ; but 
al the reafon he gives for it, is, that otherwife the Comforter 
would not come to them. He drops nota hint of the ne- 
cefflity of his death for the Expiation of:Sin, though that 
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would have fuggefted to them 4 very fatisfaGtory and intelligible 
reafon for his death. 

If he had not chofen, for reafons that we cannot compre- 
hend, to deliver himfelf in plain terms concerning tle great 
do&rine of Atonement, he might have done it as obfcurely 
as he had pleafed by way of parable, as he did in many other 
cafes; and yet, in thofe parables in which he gives a repre- 
fentation of his death and fufferings, we find no fach view 
of it. © oO 


If it be urged, that the apprehenfion of fome farther fatif- 


faction being made to divine juftice than Repentance and 
Reformation is neceflary to allay the fears of fincere penitents, 
our Author anfwers, that all, men naturally apprehend the 
Deity to be propitious, and that none of the human race, if 
left to their own natural, unperverted apprehenfions of things, 
will ever fall into fuch doubts and uncertainties, as a// mantind 
are fometimes teprefented to be fo deplorably and’ helplefly in+ 
vélved in. | | 


If it be urged, in favour of the doétrine of Atonement, 
that the {cheme is abfolutely, neceflary in the moral Govern- 
ment of God, becaufe, upon different principles,. no fatisfac- 
tion is.made to his offended Juftice, he anfwers, that Juttice 
in the Deity can be no.other than a modification of good- 
nefs, the obje&t and end. of which is, the fupreme Happinefs 


of his creatures and fubjeéts. This happinefs, being of a 


moral nature, muft be chiefly promoted by fuch a conftitution 
of moral government, as fhall afford the moft effectual. mo- 
tives to induce. men: to regulate their lives well. Every de- 

of feverity, therefore, that is fo circumftanced as not to 
have this tendency, viz. to promote Repentance and the. prac- 
tice of Virtue, muft be‘rejected by the benevolent principle 
of the Moral Government of God, as difagreeable. even to 
Divine Juftice; if it has the fame end as the Divine Good- 


nefs. 


The influence, which the doétrine of Atonement is main- 


tained to have upon Praéfice, has been ftrongly urged in it 


favour. Now all the advantages of this opinion, our Author 
fays, are acknowleged, by its advocates, to be derived from 
this, viz. that it raifes men’s apprehenfions of the Divine Juf> 
tice, and of the evil and demerit of Sin ; fentiments of powerful 
efficacy in promoting Repentance and ‘Reformation. .Ad- 
mitting this, it is obvious to remark, we are told, that, in 
propostion as any opinion raifes our idea of the juftice or fe- 
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verity of God, it muft fink our. ideas of the Divine Mercy : 
and fince a due fenfe of the Mercy and Compaffion of.God, is, 
to fay the leaft, as powerful an inducement to Repentance, 
and as efficacious a motive to a Holy Life, (efpecially with 
ingenuous-minds) as the apprehenfion of his Juftice; what 
the doétrine of Atonement gains on the one hand, it lofes on 
the other : and fo all this boafted advantage entirely vanifhes. 


Befide, the feverity; which is fuppofed neceflary ta be fhewn, 
on God’s part, in order to the forgivenefs of Sin, is fo circum- 
ftanced as entirely to lofe its effect. For if it be intended to 
work upon mien, the men themfelves fhould feel it. It will 
be the fame to the bulk of mankind, whether the Divine 
Being animadverts upon the vices that are repented of or not, 
if the offenders themfelves'know that they fhall never feel the 
effects of fuch animadverfion. , | 


But if we. give up the doctrine, of Atonement, what muft 
be our notions of Chriftianity ? If Chrift did not die to make 
Satisfaction for Sin, for what end did he die >—— Inftead of 
making a direct reply to thefe and fuch like queries, our Au- 
thor, by way of conclufion, gives a concife view of the fcheme 
of Salvation by Jefus Chrift, without the Do&rine-of Atone- 
ment for Sin. All that even Infinite Wifdom, Goodnefs; 
and Power could contrive and’exétute, in order’ to ‘recover 
man to a fenfe of Religion and Virtue, due regard Being had 
to his nature, may be reduced, “we aré told, to the following 
particulars ; firft, to inftruct us ‘in’ the ‘whole extent of our 
duty ; fecondly, to engage us to the Performance’ of it, -by 
the promife of fuitable and fufficient Rewards, and to deter 
us from difobedience by the fear of punifhment}; ‘thirdly, ‘to 
fet before us proper Examples’ of Virtue ; and, laftly, to give 
us the moft fatisfaory affurance of the pardon of ‘our paft 
Sins upon our Repentance and Reformation, and of the cer- 
tain acceptance of our fincere, though imperfect, ‘endeavours 
to do our duty. Now all this has been done for ‘us, we 
are told, in the ampleft manner. tot 


If it be afked, what neceflity there was for the death of 
Chrift upon this fcheme, our Author replies, That? by his 
death he proved his Divine Mifffon in the: moft:illuftrious 
manner that can be conceived ; evidenced the benevolence .of 
his heart, the greatnefs of his foul, the vaft importance of the 
work he undertook, and how much his heart was in it: and 
encouraged all who fhould afterwards embrace his religion, 
to lay down their lives with courage and chearfulnefs, in the 
-caufe of truth and integrity. R 
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A New Sy/ftem of Geography : In which is given a general Account 


of the Situation.and Limits, the Manners, Hijflory, and Con- 


_ flitution, of the feveral Kingdoms and States in the known 


World; and.a very particular. Defeription of thar Subdivifions 
and Dependancies ; their Cities and Towns, Forts, Sea-Ports, 


_ Produce, Manufactures and Commerce. By A..F. Bufching, 


D. D. Profeffor ‘A Philofophy in. the Univerfity of Gottingen, 
aud Member of the Learned Society at Duifsburg. Carefully 
tranflated from. the laft Ed:tion of the German Original. JI+ 
luftrated with thirty-fix Maps; accurately projeed on a new 
Plan. Quarto. Six Volumes. 51. 5s. bound Méillar. 


A° the utility of Geography is univerfally acknowleged, 


we fhall not detain our readers with pointing out the 


various advantages that arife from the ftudy of it, but pro- 
ceed, directly to lay before them a general view of the plan 
and defign of the truly valuable work now before us’: and 
this we fhall do in the Author’s own words, — 
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« My defign,’ fays he, ‘is to give an accurate and _ufeful 
defcription of the earth as far as itis known, from the beft 
helps that could be procured on the fubject. For this end, 
I was under the indifpenfable neceffity of fetting about the 
work, as if no fyftem of Geography had been extant be- 
fore. Tam very fenfible that there are many treatifes of 
that nature publifhed : however, I could not implicitly de- 
pend upon, nor fafely copy after any of them; but was 
obliged carefully to examine every particular, and to have 
recourfe to the firft and beft fources. My predeceffors in 
this fcience, indeed, generally copy from each other ; ‘and 
fuch as have not copied from other fyftems of Geography, 
have ufed fuch helps as are univerfally known, and open to 
every one’s perufal, if we except fome few particulars, 
And it is evident, they either had not, or could not have 
recourfe to the beft fources ; or, which has generally been 
the cafe, did not ufe them with a proper degree of care 
and impartiality. Hence a perfon who has the leaft fkill in 
Geography, or knowlege of the terraqueous globe, has 
reafon to complain, that the fyftems of Geography hitherto 
publifhed are of very little fervice. Thefe were my 
motives for not blindly following my predeceflors who have 
written on this fubjeét ; on the contrary, I had recourfe to 
the fame originals from which. they derived, their materials, 
and likewife to other fources which they could not have 
accefs to; or if they had, which they made no ule of. 
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« Now, as I can truly aver, that I have neither retailed, 
new-modelled, nor made'the Jabours of my predeceflors on 
this fitbjéct the ground-work of mine ; but proceeded as if 
no fuch books had been extant, and I myfelf had been the 
firft who wrote on the fubject, I leave it to the determina- 
tion of any competent judge, whether my Geography can 
admit of any improvement from the labours of former Geo- 
graphers? At leaft when I compared their works with the 
defcription which I had finifhed, [found nothing to add, 
which was either neceflary, or ufeful to be known. And 
if they happen to mention fome circumftances, about which 
my helps were filent, I have fcrupled to admit fuch parti- 
culars into my account, and, I think, with reafon referved 
them fora future enquiry. This [ look upon as the only 
means to bring Geography toa greater degree of perfection 
than it has ‘hitherto acquired ; and 1 hope the learned will 
allow, that by this method I have'laid a goad foundation 
for it. 


< In. defcribing the various countries in the known world, 
I obferve the following method. In the firft place, I treat 
of their polity or civil conftitution, in an authentic and 
concife manner, with impartiality and circurmfpeétion. I] 
have, with regard to the conftitution or form of govern- 
ment of feveral countries, had the good fortune, hitherto to 
procure important and authentic accounts, and fuch as 
rarely fall into the hands of the learned. ‘Thofe who are 
competent judges of fuch matters; will find them fcattered 
-with no fparing hand in the firft volume. I have candidly 
inted out all the ‘advantages which every country en- 
joys, or at leaft, fuch as have come to my knowlege; and 
there is not a fingle country on the globe which cannot boaft 
of fome peculiar advantages. I wholly avoid giving the 
charaéters of nations, it being not only a very difficult tafk 
in itfelf, but fuch general characters are alfo, at beft, un- 
certain, and for the moft part ill-grounded and partial, 
As the extending and increafing of commerce is now one of 
the principal objects which moft nations have in view, I 
have given an exact account of the prefent ftate of trade in 
thofe countries where it flourifhes moft. ‘The reader will 
find this article, with regard to the northern countries, ac- 
curately defcribed in the firft volume. 7 


'¢ Next to the general account of the polity of ftates and 
* kingdoms, follows the particular geographical defcription of 
¢ every country, in which ] lay down the ufual. political di+ 
Ua Fee, , ‘ vifions 
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vifions into greater and fmaller diftri€ts as the bafis of it, in- 
cluding, at the fame time, the ecclefiaftical polity of eve 
country. I do not defignedly omit one natural or attificiel 
curiofity that deferves notice in any place which I have 
defcribed: but touch on. it at leaft, if I cannot give a cir- 
cumftantial account of it, ‘The paincipe cities and towns 
in every country I defcribe according to the ichnographi- 
cal plans we have of them, and that pretty largely, as they 
contain feveral things worthy notice.——I have fet down 
the probable number of inhabitants in feveral countries and 
great cities, or inferted an account of their births and bu- 
rials from the annual bills of mortality; but this could not 
be done for all. In defcribing others, I have alfo thewn 
how the names of places are praperly pronounced: a necef> 
fary information in a fyftem of Geography; but this I 
cannot pretend to have done in all in a fatisfaétory man- 
ner. Upon the whole, I muft obferve, that it is not pofs 
fible to defcribe every country with equal accuracy and 
authenticity ; the fame helps, and vouchers of equal cre- 
dit, cannot be procured for them all, My defcriptions, 
however, will be found tolerably uniform and of a piece, 
in proportion to the extent and importance of the countries 
defcribed ; and what is ftill wanting in my account of fe- 
veral places may poffibly be fupplied hereafter. - 


‘ To write a fyftem of GEoGRAPHY, or, in other words, 
to give a defcription of the earth, is a very difficult, la; 
borious, and important tafk, and requires the united efforts 
of whole focieties: what an arduous undertaking muft it 
then be for a fingle perfon? I doubt, whether any one has 
beftowed more pains on the fubject, or treated it with 
reater application and more unwearied diligence than myr 
a ; and this is the only merit I aflume. Whoever ex- 
pects a perfect work of this kind, does not underftand 
wherein the perfection of it confifts. Thofe who are com- 
petent judges of the fubject, will confider whether the 
whole performance is good in its kind; for errors in fome 
particulars are unavoidable, when we treat of a fubject that 
admits of gradual improvement. I hope I may, without 
vanity, call my Syftem of Geography mew and more per- 


¢ fect than any book of the kind yet publifhed; but I do not 
‘ pretend to impofe it on the public as a work abfolutely per- 
* fect in itfelf, being well apprized, that a great nuinber of 


additions and correétions are requifite to render it fych, 


* and confequently that it falls far fhort of perfection.” 
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The preface, from which this extra is taken, is follow- 
ed by three curious effays, never before publifhed, as far as 
we know; containing enquiries and conjectures concern- 
ing meafures of length ; concerning the fpheroid-figure of the 
earth, with tables ferving to compare obfervations relating 
thereto ; and concerning the beft form of a geographical 
map. The public is indebted for thefe eflays, we are told, 
to the reverend and learned Mr. Murdoch, 


To the eflays fucceeds a fhort difcourfe concerning the uti- 
lity of Geography, wherein Mr. Bu/ching chiefly confiders it 
as ferving to promote the knowlege of the great Creator and 
preferver of all things. And here he takes occafion to re- 
commend to all inftructors of youth, what it is greatly to be 
wifhed they would carefully attend to, wz. to labour to in- 
fpire their pupils, while they are defcribing to them the vari- 
ous kingdoms, ftates, and cities of the world, with an awful 
conception of that tranfcendently glorious and infinitely wife 
Being, of whofe immenfe domain this earth conftitutes fo 
inconfiderable a part, and to whom Princes, Kings, and 


Emperors are all fubject. 


The reader is prefented, in the next place, with an Intro- 
duction to Geography, in the firft chapter of which JZ, 
Bufching gives a hon account of the origin and improvement 
of maps, and the moft confiderable Geographers, both an- 
tient and modern. Mathematical geography is the fubject of 
the fecond chapter; and here the author gives a fhort but 
clear view of the principal things that have been advanced by 
the beft modern writers in relation to the figure, magnitude, 
and fituation of the earth, with a variety of particulars rela- 
tive to the ftudy of Geography, which are to be met with in 
almoft every book upon the fubje&t To the third chapter 
he gives the title of Phyfical Geography ; and here he con- 
fidérs the properties of the furrounding atmofphere ; treats 
briefly of thofe general claffes of kingdoms, into which na- 
tural Philofophers divide the external and internal produce of 
theearth ; and makes fome obfervations concerning the num- 
ber of men that may be living at the fame time, and the pro- 
portion between the yearly births and burials. 


Our Author now proceeds to his defcription of the feveral 
European States, and begins with the northern kingdoms, 
his account of which is by far the moft copious, diftinét, 
and fatisfaftory of any that we are acquainted with. He ap- 
pears, indeed, through the whole of his work, to be ex- 
tremely 
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tremely well qualified for the tafk he has undertaken; his 
manner of writing is grave and fimple; his ftyle perfpicu- 
ous and manly; his method jut and accurate. {n his choice 
of the fources from whence he draws his accounts, and like- 
wife in his ufe of them, he proceeds with great caution and 
deliberation ; in a word, the reader every where meets with 
clear proofs of found judgment and unremitting affiduity ; fo 
that we hazard nothing in affirming that his Syftem of Geo- 
eraphy is by far the moft judicious and accurate that has yet 
been publifhed. 


_ Before we conclude this article, it is neceflary to acquaint 
our readers, that Mr. Bujching has here given _us only a defcrip- 
tion of the European States ; we are credibly informed, how- 
ever, that he intends a compleat Syftem, and that he has 
made a very confiderable progrefs in the remaining part of his 
work. -In our next number, we fhall prefent our readers 
with fome extracts, which we hope will be agreeable to them, 
and ferve to convey a more adequate idea of this laborious 


undertaking. RB 


— 


The Theory and Praétice of Brewing, by Michael Combrune, 
Brewer. Printed with Permiffion of the Mafter, Wardens, 
and Court of Affiftants of the Worfhipful Company of Brewers. 
4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley, &c. 





N Effay on Brewing, by the Author of this treatife, was 
noticed in our Review, vol. XX. p. 277. where the 

total omiffion of praéical rules for brewing was mentioned. 
In the prefent work thefe are fupplied ; the former eflay com- 
pofing the firft part of it under the title of The Theory: to which 
is now added a fecond, containing, The Praétice of Brewing. 


Mr. Combrune’s obfervations on the uncertain exercife of 
this ufeful art, evince his intimate knowlege of it. 


‘* The difference, fays he, that appears in the feveral proceffes 


of brewing, though executed with the fame materials, by the _ 


fame perfons, and to the fame intent, is generally acknow- 
ledged. ‘The uneafinefs this muft occafion to thofe, who are 
charged with the directive part of the bufinefs, cannot be 
{mall : and the more defirous they are of well executing the 
charge incumbent on them, the greater is their difappoint- 
ment, when fruftrated in their hopes. To remove this un- 
certainty, no method feems preferable to that of experiment, 
as it is that alone, which can eftablifh this, and any other 
art, 
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art, upon a folid foundation, But thafe, who have the cour. 
age, and grudge neither time nor expence, to multiply and 
to yary their trials, too often acquire the name of idle refin. 
ers, and, what is worfe, too frequently deferye it. The 
operations of nature elude fuperficial enquiries. Where 
we have few or no principles for our guides, many expe- 
riments are made, which tend only to confound or deceive. 
Effe&s feen, without a fufficient knowlege of their caufes, 
mutt often be neglected or viewed in an improper light ; thofe 
that are remembered are feldom faithfully reposted, and, for 
want of diftinguifhing the feveral circumftances that attend 
them, become the fupport of old prejudices, or the founda- 
tion of new ones, | 


“ Whoever is attentive to the practical part of brewing 
will foon be convinced, that heat, or fire, is the principal 
agent therein, as this element ufed in a greater or lefs de- 
gree, and differently applied, is the accafion of the greateft 
part of the variety we perceive. ”Tis but few years fince the 


thermometer has been found to be an inftrument fufficiently” 


accurate for any purpofes, where the meafure of heat is re- 
quired. And as it is the only one, with which we are en- 
abled to examine the procefles of brewing, and to account for 


the difference in the effects, a theory of the art founded on | 


/ 


practice muft be of later date that it.” 
This may be very true, but it. is feared that in brew- 


houfes where any confiderable bufinefs is carried on, the in- 
troduction of a thermometer to regulate every tranfaction, 
will be confidered rather as an impediment to their operations, 
than as the means of affifting and forwarding them. 


The principles of the fciences are permanent ; and no ad- 
vances in them are valid, farther than they are warranted b 
pofitive data, and eftablifhed rules. Here, and here only, 
truth is vifible to conviction. The beauty and advantage 
of proceeding upon certainty, incline the ingenious, to 
eftablifh the procefles of mechanic arts from principles as 
pofitive as thofe of fcience. But thefe proceffes are liable to 
Fach infinite variations from contingent circumftances, and 
none more fo than thofe of the Brewery, that no general rules 
can be univerfally applicable to them ; and particular ones 
will be too numerous for retention, and for application, con- 
fiftent with proper difpatch of bufinefs. Men impreffed 


with that continual folicitude, in which extenfive dealings - 


neceflarily involve them, feldom have time or difpofition of 
mind to acquire literary knowlege: but with good natural 


parts, 
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parts, and the exercife of their profeffions, they attain, what 
books cannot communicate. to them, nor they themfelves 
convey to others ; an intuitive dexterity of availing themfelyes 
of every experienced occurrence, 


Thefe obfervations are not intended to depreciate the worth 
of Mr. Combrune’s labours now before us ; far.from it ;.on 
the contrary, he greatly deferves the thanks of the public for 
the attention he has beftowed on the improvement of fo im~ 
portant an article : but feeing his calculations and rules /@ 
philofophically, fo critically, nice, it is to be apprehended, that 
the current difcharge of bufinefs will not permit an equally 
minute attention to them; that the expert artift may con~ 
clude himfelf to have already . attained a mechanically fhorter 
method of regulating his proportions, perhaps as far as are 
reducible to practice ; and, that the ignorant operator will 
not attain the knowlege nor application of them at all, by 
reading a book beyond his comprehenfion. 


Yet the fundamental propofitions in this curious work 
may prove a valuable acquifition to that brewer, whom the 
calculations of the proportions do not deter from a perufal 
of them, through a diftruft of their practicability, 


The contents of the firft part of this treatife were enu- 
merated in our former article, on its firft appearance; there- 
fore need ‘not here be repeated : the general properties of the 
various fubjeéts confidered in it are feverally laid down, and 
the fpeculative brewer may derive from it both entertainment 
and profit.’ ) 


Refpeéting the fecond and practical parteof this work, 
the objects of its confideration are thus epitomifed by the 
Author. 


‘¢ Before I enter upon the praétical, and indeed moft im- 
portant, part of this work, it will, I think, not be impro- 
per to give a diftin@, though general, -view of the different 
parts it is to confift of. Thus is a general map prefixed be- 
fore any book of geography, to point out the countries de- 
{cribed in it, and their connexions one with another. 


*< To extract from malt a liquor, which, by the help of fer- 
mentation, may acquire the properties of wines, is the 
neral object of the brewer, and the rules of that art are the 
fubjeé of thefe fheets. 


Sam An art nt very fimple, if, according to vulgar opi- 
nion, it confifted in nothing elfe than applying warm-water 
| to 
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to malt, mafhing thefe together, multiplying the taps at dif- 
cretion, “boiling the extracts with a few hops, fuffering the 
liquor to cool; adding yeft to make it ferment, and truftin 
to time, cellars, and noftrums, for its tafte, brigttiels and 
prefervation. : . , es 


«© This might be fufficient, were the place and conftita- 
tion of the air always the fame, the materials and veffels em- 
ployed intirely fimilar, and Jaftly the malt drinks intended for 
the fame ufe and time; but, as every one of thefe particu- 
lars is liable to variations, the rules, by which the artift is 
to govern himfelf, would only ferve to deceive him, if he 
applied them indifcriminately, or trufted to indefinite figns, 
and infufficient maxims, im his deviation from them. : 


«¢ A more certain foundation has been laid down in our firft 
part, and the principles there eftablifhed will, it is hoped, in 
all cafes, anfwer our.ends, provided we make ufe of the pro- 
per means to fettle their application. In order to effe& this, 
nothing feems more proper than ta follow, as much as pof- 
fible, that plan, which the rational brewer would, in eve 
particular circumftance, fketch to himfelf, before he pro- 
ceeded to bufinefs. His firft attention ought to be dircéted 
not only to the actual heat of the weather, but alfo to that 


which om? be expected inthe feafon of the year he is in, 


‘The grinding of his malt muft be his next object, and as 
the difference of the drinks greatly depends upon that of the 
extraéts, he can but chufe to have diftinct ideas of what.ma 
be expected from each of them. Hops, which are added as a 
prefervative to the extracts, hecome too important a part of 
. them, to be employed without a fufficient knowlege of their 
power. The ftrength of our malt liquors depending princi- 
pally on their quantity or lengths, it is neceflary to afcertain 
the heights in the copper, which anfwer to thefe lengths. 
The lircones in the boiling, with regard to different drinks 
or feafons, the lofs of water by evaporation, the proper -di- 
vifion of it according to the different degrees af heat te be 
given, the means to afcertain thefe degrees by determining 
what quantity of cold water is to be added.to that, which « 
at the point of ebulition, as well as toa certain volume of 
rift, come afterwards under the confideration of the artift. 
Fe will next employ himfelf in afcertaining the manner and 
time of mafhing, and as many unexpected incidents may 
have produced fome fmall variations between the actual and 
the calculated heat of his extracts, it will be incumbent 
upon him to make a proper eftimation and Mlowetpe for 
tacm. 
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them. To difpofe thefe worts in fuch forms and depths, as 
may render the influence of the. ambient. air the ‘eafieft- and 
moft efficacious upon them, and then, by the: addition or 
yeaft, to fupply the part of that internal and moft powerful 
agent, which was. loft in_ boiling, are, the: next. requifites. 

he fermentation which follows, and which the brewer rex 
tards or forwards according to his intentions, compleats the 
whole of his procefs, and it muft be an additional fatisfaction 
to him, if, upon.comparing his operations with thofe of the 
moft approved practitioners in his art, he finds himfelf able to 
account for thofe figns and eftablifhed cuftoms, which before 
were loofely defcribed, authoratively dictated, and never fuf- 
ficiently determined or explained. An objet of ftill greater 
importance to him, is to know the proper ftock of'beer he 
ought to keep, in order to have at all times a fufficient quan- 
tity fit for ufe. As precipitation is requifite in certain cafes, 
the common methods for effecting it’ fhould be known, and 
likewife the means practifed among coopers to correct the 
real or imagined errors of the brewer, and to render his drinks 
agreeable to the palate of the confumers. This will natural- 
ly, and laftly, lead him to confider what true tafte is, and by 
employing the means, by which it may fafely be obtained 
and improved, he will have done all that was in his power, 
to anfwer his cuftomer’s expectation, and to fecure his fuc- 
cefs,” 


In treating of thefe points, the Writer has manifeftly em- 
ployed great application ; though, not being critical brewers 
ourfelves; we can but credit him with that accuracy he ap- 
parently deferves, All the incidental circumftances of the 
operation of extraction are carefully noted, with calculations 
and tables adapted to them. Experience only can eftablith 
the propriety of them: and the importance of a manufacture 
hitherto conducted upon principles too vague for reliance, will 
furely dictate the expediency of fair trial to the moft judicious 
of the profeffion. This, for the emolument of themfelves, 
the public, and as an acknowlegement due to the laudable 


endeavours of Mr. Combrune for their fervice, we fincerely 
hope he will obtain. 


_As a fpecimen of our Author’s critical exaétnefs, we will 


prs our readers his fummary view of a Brewery for Porter, of 
town Beer, viz, l 
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s¢ A Brewing for Porter, or Brown Strong Beer, com- 
puted for 40 degrees of heat in a 


5 quarters of malt dried to 1 38 degrees ; 132 pounds of hops 
27 barrels } to go out at 3 worts, 29 inches above brafs 
6,11 volumesofarift 11 eéffervefcing depress 


3 3 degrees for 
5 d equal 
18533 egrees (tog 
14 effervefcing degree | 3 inches lefs cook 
oo —— | ing in for the firk 
volume ofgrift 641 7332 math. 


water ort 6,00 1833 


22,11]z5662[11 degrees of heat gained in the firft math 
2211 - _ by-effervefcence. 


erent 














1552 
Mathes I 2 3 4 
Degrees: of heat 144 --— 152 -— 156 -— 159 -— 16 
whole quantity | 
of water ufed, barrels 16———-8 I2——- 9 ——-- 9 
Quantity to be 
cooled in; barrels 2i-—— 13-——= 3 -2——- If 
Coppers to be 
charged with; barrels £3} -— 6} -—-- 9 -——— 7 --—+ 7! 
Allowances for 
incidents ; Go 2.C. Dehn. an. see 
inches, lefs 35. more2. more3. morez. more 2. 


A eae Sontag ete 


‘* Deduction from the 1 mafh for heat created by effervefcence 


and hard corns. 3 
_ + Additions to the next mafhes, on account of the refrigeration 


accafioned by mafhing and ftanding. . 
t G. C. fiands for great copper, L. C. ftands for little copper.” 


This curious, philofophical treatife on the brewery; is dedi- 
cated to the learned Door Peter Shaw ; * by whofe advice and 
¢ council it was undertaken and finifhed :’ and the ingenious 
Author modeftly hints, that his work may be confidered as 2 
diftant endeavour to imitate the laudable example fet by this 
excellent chemift, whofe labours are fo univerfally and deferv- 


edly efteemed, N 


4 Obfervations 
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Objfervations on the préfent State of the Widows and Orphans 6 
if Proteftant Cler, fen all Denominations, in Gata, 
and Ireland. With the Out-lines of a Scheme for the Relief 
of fuch of them as fland in necil of it. To which is added, a 
brief View of the Widow's Fund in the Church of Scotland. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Griffiths, &e. 


H E fubje& of this piece is of a very interefting nature, 

and muft neceflirily engage the attention of every 
compaffionate Reader. Jt 1s obvious to. the moft fuperfieial 
obferver, that the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy in ge- 
neral, are in a werfe condition, and ftand more in need of 
Relief, all circumftances confidered, than thofe of any other 
fet of men itt Great Britam. The only fuitable provifion 
that has hitherto been made for their fupport, is that of the 
Widow’s Fund in the Church of Scotland. This {cheme was 
originally formed by gentlemen of very confiderable abilities, 
and after being the fubje& of long deliberation in. the feyeral 
judicatories of that Church, was at laft approved of by. the 
' wifdom, and confirmed ‘by the authority of Parliament, Af 
ter a trial of many years, it now appears, that the calculations 
on which it proceeded had been made with furprifing ex- 
actnefs ; accordingly it has, in all refpeéts, effectually an- 
{wered the end propofed, and produced all the good expeéted 
from it. But there are ftill great numbers of the Widows 
and Orphans of the Proteftant Clergy, of all denomi:.ations, 
in Britain, who ftand greatly in need of fome provifion for 
their fupport, (as much as thofe of the Church of Scotland 
formerly did) and for whom no provifion has as yet been 
made. The Dignities of the Churches of England and Ire- 
land, indeed, many Reétories, and fome of the larger Vica~ 
rages, have fuch revenues annexed to them, as may enable 
their poffeffors to live in a manner not unfuitable to their 
ftations, and at the fame time make fome decent provifion for 
their families. But when this has been admitted, many more 
than one half, perhaps two thirds of the whole collective bo- 
dy of the Clergy of thefe Churches cannot do this; and their 
Widows and Orphans are commonly left in as diftrefsful cir- 
cumftances, as thofe of any other Clergy. 


Thefe circumftances are painted in very ftrong colours, by 
the judicious Author of the Obfervations now before us. He, 
modeftly leaves the matter, however, as far as it relates to the 
inferior Clergy of the eftablifhed Churches of England and 


Ireland, in the hands of their own reverend fuperiors, = 
ve 
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have the beft opportunities of being acquainted with, the real 
circumftances and exigencies of their Clergy; and who, if 
fuch a meafure fhall appear to them, at any time, to be’proper 
and defirable, are eminently qualified to contrive and accom- 
plifh the beft fcheme for fo benevolent a purpofe. 


What our Author has in view, is to contrive a.fcheme for 
the fupport of the indigent Widows, and helplefs Orphans, 
of fuch of the Proteftant Clergy in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as are without the pale of thefe eftablifhments. And 
this’ is, undoubtedly, a very charitable defign ;. for though 
thefe gentlemen are tolerated and protected by the laws of their 
country, yet they labour under many, and grievous difad- 
vantages. ‘Their appointments, in general, are very {mall ; 
and; from the nature of things, muft be fomewhat preca- 
rious. 


The Proteftant Diffenting Minifters in England, our Author 
obferves, are too numerous a body of men, and too diftant 
from one another ‘in their fituation, ever to be brought to 
concur in one fcheme, or contribute to one fund, for the Re- 
lief of their Widows and Orphans. - But it does not appear to 
be very difficult, he thinks, for thirty, forty, or fifty of them, 


who are contiguous, to form themfelves into a foeiety for this 
purpofe. 


Minifters of the epifcopal perfuafion in Scotland, who are 
duly qualified for the public exercife of their office, not being 
very many, mrzht without. much difficulty be formed into 
one fociety for the fame end.—The Prefbyterian Minifters in 
Ireland, efpecially in, the northern parts of that kingdom, 
might alfo form themfelves into two or three bodies, as fhould 
to them appear moft convenient, for the like purpofe. 


_. For the benefit of thefe, and of any other focieties, who may 
think fit to make ufe of it, our Author has contrived and pub- 
lifhed a {cheme, the out-lines of which are as follow: ~ 


Each Congregation, who pay yearly to their Minifter 20 /. 
and upwards, but under 40/. fhall pay 17. per annum to this 
fund.—Each Congregation, who pay yearly to their Minifter 
40 J. and upwards, but under 60/. thall pay 1/. 105. peran- 
num to this fund, and fo on, in the fame proportion.. Each 
Minifterfhall pay yearly to this fund, a fum equal to that paid 
by the Congregation of which he is Minifter. — Each Mi- 
nifter and his Congregation fhall be jointly and feverally li- 
able for the whole fum paid by him and his Sor tian 

is 
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this fund.——Thofe yearly rates, both from Minifters and Con. | 
gregations, all be payable at the term of Candlemas each, 
year, and fhall bear intereft from that term to the time of their 
actual payment, at the rate of four per cent. per ann. z 


If any Minifter Sal be removed from ‘. Congtiension, 
ing a lower, to a Congregation paying a higher yearly rate 
rey g fund, the faid Minifter fhal sie Je this fund, ier 
a year after his-admiffion into the latter Congregation, a fum 
of money equal. to the difference between the rate paid by him 
and his former Congregation and that pfid by him, and his 
prefent Congregation, for the whole time he had been Minifter 
in his former Congregation, with intereft thereon from the 
refpective terms that the annual rates fell due ; in confideration 
of which his Widow and Children fhall receive out, of this 
fund, according to the rate paid by him and his laft Congre- 
gation. | 


If any Minifter shall remove from a Congregation interefted 
in. this fund, to one not interefted) in it, of thal] voluntarily 
demit, or by any means be divefted of the Charge of a Can- 
gregation ifterefted in this fund, fuch Minifter fhall continue. 
to pay yearly, during his'life, to this fund, a fum of money 
equal to what he and his Congregation had been in ufe to pay 
into it; in confideration of which his Widow and Children 
fhall be intitled to the fame benefits and advantages from this 
fund, as if he had died in the actual poffeffion of his Charge in 
the faid Congregation. | 

Each Congregation, in the time of a vacancy, fhall pay the 
double of theit "whi ufual rate.—No Congregation fhall be 
allowed to make any alteration inthe yearly fum paid by them 
and their Minifter to this fund, during the Lictiediey of any” 


Minifter ; but, in the time of a vacancy, a change may be’ | 


made, in this particular, by any Congregation, according to 
the change of. their circumftances, provided timed okiCe be 
given of the intended change to the Truftees for the manage- 
ment of this fund, 


- Each Congregation-fhall require from each Minifter, at his. 
admiffion to the Miniftry in the faid Congregation, a written 
Obligation, that he will regularly and duly pay his part of the 
annual rate for the fupport of this fund; and at the fame 
time fhall deliver tothe faid Minifter, a like Obligation, figned 
by the Truftees for the Congregation, that they will regu ly 
and duly pay their part of the faid annual rates. Both whic 

Obligations “fhall- be ledged* in the hands of the Clerk to the: 
RéEv. Feb. 17616 K Truftees 
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Truftees for the Se oe of this fund—All the atinual 
rates, payable by Minifters and Congregations to this fund, 
fhall be paid per advance for the year to come. | : 


Our Author now proceeds to lay before his Readers the pur= 
pofes for which this fund is to be raifed, and the manner in 
which it is to be applied to thefe purpofes, with regulations 
and direétions for the management of it; bat the bounds: 
affigned to this Article will not allow us to enlarge any far- 
ther. — The fcheme, as‘ far as appears to us, if purfued with 
zeal and unanimity, may be put into execution with little 
difficulty ; and as the defignis certainly a benevolent one, we 
fincerely wifh it may meet with fuccefs. R 


o . , 


Fingal. An ancient Epic Poem, Se. concluded. 





Oward the conclufion of the former part of this Article; 
in our laft Month’s Review, page §6, we introduced 
the firft battle in Fingal, to our Reader’s attention ; and we 
now refume the conkidratioii -of that part of the work, in 
order to proceed regularly through the whole. ‘The engage- 
ment is deferibed as very long ‘and bloody; night coming on, 
however, it appears to be indecifive, the heroes ‘parting by 
confent.. Cuchullin-is indeed-fo extremely gallant and po- 
lite, as to invite Swaran‘to fupper, being unwilling ‘ the feaft 
fhould be-fpread for himfelf alone, while the: King. of Lochlin 
was on Ullin’s fhore, far from the deer of his hills and found- 
ing halls-of »his feafts.” -‘This might, it is true, be a very 
good reafon for Swaran to accept the invitation, were it not 
more. natural for him to fufpect fome treachery under fuch 
appearance of eivility, than for Cuchullin to be in reality fo 
obliging to the hoftile invader of his country. Had fuch an 
invitation been made out of infult or mockery, it would have 
been agreeable enough to the difpofitions and manners of fuch 
a people, who might be fuppofed to have done it with a view 
to fhew their fuperior advantage over a foreign enemy, or to 
exprefs their contempt of the invading power: but, as it 
ftands here reprefented, it favours more’of the affected cere- 
mony, and unmeaning politenefs of modern ‘times, than ‘of 
that fimplicity, which ever prevailed in rude and uncivilized 
nations, always animated,-as Tacitus obferves, with the fame 
fincerity and zeal both in their friend{hips and enmities. 


But whether this be an error in the Poet, or that fome fuch 
prepofterous formality was in ufe. among the people, and at the 
»*. J , times 
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imes reprefented, we do not take upon us abfolutely to decide. 
However this be, Swaran, more naturally and very prudent- 
ly, refufes to come ; fending the following fpirited and fenfi- 
ble anfwer back by Carril, who brought the meflage. ‘* He 
anfwered like the fullen found of Cromla before a ftorm. , 
Though all thy daughters, Inisfail! fhould extend their arms . 
of fnow, raife high.the heavings of their breafts, and..foftly, ° 
roll their eyes of love ; yet, fixed as Lochlin’s thoufand rocks, 
here Swaran fhall remain; till morn, with the young béams 
of the eaft, fhall light me to the death of Cuchullin,”—-This 
is noble and fublime ; nor is the fhort reply of Cuchullin to 
the meffenger lefs ftriking and fpirited. ‘* Sad is the found of, 
Swaran’s voice, faid Carril of other times :—Sad to himfelf 
alone, faid the blue-ey’d fon of Semo.” ¢ 


. The Epifode, immediately following, containing an account 
of Cairbat’s killing Grudar, the lover of his fifter Braflolisy’ 
is introduced, as the Tranflator obferves, with great propriety ; 
but, as it naturally calls to the Reader’s mind the celebrated 
ftory of the Horatii, it will be impoffible for him not to perceive 
how greatly the Poet might have improved on fo interefting 
an incident. ‘* Take, Braflolis, Cairbar came and faid, 
take, Braffolis, this fhield of blood. Fix it on high within 
my hall, the armour of my foe. Her foft heart beat againft 
her fide. Diftracted, pale, fhe flew. She found her'youth 
in all:his blood; fhe died on Cromla’s heath.” And this is 
all. How juftly might not fhe have upbraided her brother for 
killing her lover!’ How pathetically lamented his end; and, 
mixing her lamentations with the keeneft reproaches on his 
murderer, have fallen more naturally by his refentment,; than 
expired through mere affliction on the heath of eee 

he 


* Some Critics may indeed object that the original caafe of quar- 
rel, between the brother and lover, was -not important enough to 
authorize the Poet.to carry the matter fo far as to make the er 
kill his fifter ; but, as the effect was to her the fame, and the is faid 
to have aétually died, the might furely as well have had fome vifible 
way of dying, as to have gone off, no-body knows how, fighing and 
fobbing over the dead body of her lover: pure grief is feldom fo fa- 
tal. Perhaps, on mature confideration alfo, the caufe of quarrel will 
not be found altogether fo trifling. They fought indeed only for 
their property in a bull; but, as the Reader will fee hereafter the va- 
Jue they fet in thofe times even on a grey-hornd, this bull, being by 
the bye a {potted one, might, for ought we know, be deemed an 
object as worthy contending for, as the honour of their country and 
patrician virtue among the antient Romans. Jt is befides clear, from 
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The claffical Reader will recollect how greatly the Hiftorian. 
rifes above the Poet, by comparing this pallage in the work of. 
Offian with the following one in Livy. ‘* Princeps Horatius 
ibat, tergemina fpolia pre fe gerens: cui foror virgo, que 
defponfa uni ex Curattis fuerat, obvia ante portam Capenam 
fuit: cognitoque fuper humeros fratris Prater fponfi, 
quod ‘ipfa confecerat, oly crines, et flebiliter nomine fpon- 
fur mortuum appellat. ovet feroci juveni animum com- 
ploratio. fororis in victoria fua, tantoque gaudio publico. 
StriGto itaque gladio, fimul verbis increpans, transfigit, puel~ 
lam. Abi hinc cum immaturo amore ad fponfum, inquit, 
oblita patrum mortuorum vivique.” The poetical incident of 
the ghoft of Crugal appearing to Connal, at the opening of 
the fecond book, is introduced with great beauty and‘ pro- 
priety, It comes to perfuade him to avoid the battle and for- 
fake the field; for that the fons of Erin fhall fall. - To com- 
municate this information, Connal haftens, inthe dead of 
night, to Cuchulltin; who, waking out of his fleep, thus na- 
tyrally and heroically receives him, and replies to his tale : 


“¢ . The foft-voiced Connal rofe in the midft of his founding’ . 
arms. -He ftruck his fhield above Cuchullin. The fon i 
battle waked. 3 

‘¢ ‘Why, faid the ruler of the car, comes Connal through 
my night? My fpear might turn againft the found; and 
Cuchullin mourn the death of his friend, Speak, Connal, fon 
of Colgar, fpeak, thy counfel is like the fun of heaven. 


_s$¢ Son of Semo, replied the chief, the ghoftof Crugal camé 
from the cave of his hill.—The ftats dim-twinkled through 
his form ; and his voice-was like the found of a diftant ftream. 


the great character given of the combatants, and the pathetic mane 
ner mm which the Poet laments the exiftence of their caufe of ftrife, 
‘that it could be no common bull, ‘ Cairbar, firft of men. was there, 
and Grudar, ftately youth. Long had they ftrove for the {potted 
bull, that lowed’on Golbun’s echoing heath. Ea-h claimed him as 
their. own, and death was often at the point of their fteel _— Whofe 
hame was fairer on the hill than the name of Cairbar and Grudar!— 
But.ah ! why ever lowed the bull on Golbun’s echoing heath? They 
faw him leap like the fhow. . The wrath of the chiefs returned. , On 
Lubir’s grafly banks they fought, and Gradar like a fun-beam fell,” 
¥ou fee; Reader, this bull was not only a fpotted one, but had 2 
very:peculiar way of leaping too: ‘unlefs there be here fome error in. 
the tranflation, or of the prefs: Perhaps leaping /4e the fnow, fhould 
have been through or over the fnow, At leaft we cannot find the 
fhadow of-fimilitude in this fimile, _s 
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ame fs a meflengeér of death.__—He [peaks of the dark and 
‘narrow houfe. Sue for peace, O chief of Dunfcaich, oF ty 
over the heath of Lena. 


s¢ He {poke to Connal; replied the hero, thou gh ftars dim- 
twinkled through his form. on of Colgar, it ao the wind 
that murmured in-the caves of Lena. hil gt if it was peor 
‘of Crugal, why didft thou not force him to my y Agi hae 
thou enquired whére is his cave? ‘The houfe of the fom of 
the wind? My fword might find. that voice, and force: 
knowlege from:-hirn., And fmall is his knowlege, Conn 
‘for he was here,to-day. He Beds g not have gone beyond our 


hills, and who could tell him there of our death ?. 


« Ghofts fly on clouds and ride on winds, fad Coral 
voice of wifdom, .-T ‘hey reft mares in their CANES y and talk 
of mortal men. , ‘ 


i Then let them talk of mortal men; of” every Baie: Wi 
Erin’s chief. “Let ane be forgot in their cave ;' fer-T willHur 
Aly from Swaran.——If I mutt fall, my tomb rife ampidft 
the fame of future times. The hunter fhall fhed atear.o 
‘ftone, and, forrow dwell round the faobafor ¢ Brag cf 
fear not death, but I‘fear to Ay, for Fingal faw mp 
‘torious. "Tho dim phantom We the ile fhew: thyfalf to to Lid - 
‘Come on ‘thy beam heaven, -and a me my death in thine 
hand, yet, I will not fly, thou feeble fon of the wind”. : 5 


. Again; when Swaran offers Peace, on certain terms of fub- 
-miffion; Cuchullim heroically anfwers, ‘* Tell Swaran; tel] 
‘that heart of ‘pride; that Cuchullin never yields.—I ‘give ‘tHe 
-dark-blae rolling-ocean, or I give his people-graves in’ Erin. 
‘But never fliall'a ftrdnger have’ the love y fun-beam ‘of Diiti- 
-feaich ; or ever. déer fly on Lochlin’ 8 hills before the nimble- 

» footed Dunk. A 


In confequence of this refolution the fight is ay and 
the army of Cuchullin is routed. After which they retreat to 
e the mountains, where, fays the Poet, “< On the rifing 4x of 


. * Dunfcai iphs the fair high-bofom'd {poufe, and Lath, the twift- 
_ footéd'dog of Cuchallin ; ‘he -being put in poffeffion of which, Nika 
44 propel as the condition of Peace. One might, from this offer, hav 
/entertained a very high opinion of the lady, were the aap 
_— Cur ftag-hunting cage i if te uch we are honoaréd « 
perufal, however, ate better judg. haps than we, Ss it 
7 coutd evet be viatural 1 h lovers of the cha ale be rank it Bain tpn 
and feet back-hounds tipon fo equal 4 oti 


K 3" “Cfomia. 
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‘Cromla ftood Erin’s few fad fons: like a grove through which 
the.flame ‘had rufhed, hurried on by the winds of the ftormy 
night.” There is inimitable beauty in this allufion, and. the 
fhattered remains of an army of defeated heroes are, in thefe 
few words, moft «admirably reprefented:~ In this fituation, 
Cuchullin is informed,-by ‘a fcout, that the fhips of Fingal are 
in fight ; at which information, elated’ with the profpec ‘of 
fuccours, and fired at the idea of revenge, ‘he breaks into the 
following {fpirited exclamation: “* Blow all ye winds that 
rufh over my lovely fle OFnilt. -Come to the death of thou- 
fands,’O-thief of the‘hills of hinds. - ‘hy fails, my friend, 
“aré to me like the clouds of the morning; and thy fhips like the 
light of heaven; and'thou thyfelf like a pillar of fire that giveth 
Jightin the night,” ns sis) | 10 9 aS 
-SNight “again ‘coming ‘on, two other Epifodes ‘are’ intrd- 
duced, in beth which the puerilities and improprieties aré tdo 
manifeft to. need pointing out; nor can «we ‘think that they 
juftly.refle@the real manners of the people anid the times. 


‘Tw the third book the hero of the Poem ‘begiris ob guts 
previous to his landing, however, we have an Epifode relative 
to his former atchievements'in Lochlin, whither he had been 
invited ‘in his‘-youth, byStarno, under the’ prétérice ‘of. be- 
‘ftowing ‘dn ‘him his beautiful daughter Agandécca ;° but, in 
“fa&t, with a malicious defigirin that King to, affaffinate him. 
This tale, neverthelefs, does no honour to any thing-but the 
military prowefs.of Fingal. ...His neglect, indeed, ta preferve 
the fair Agandecca, whofalls:a facrifice-to her father’s refent- 
ment, for faving the life of her,lover, .appears ungenerots and 
-ungrateful,...We are told, |** She faw-the -youthand loved 

him; he was the ftolen figh; of her fowk:her blue eye rolled 
on’ him in fecret,/and the bleft the chiéf-of{Morven.” If we 








aabae 


from the wrath, of her father.’ When it was too late, indeed, 
and Starno had pierced her white fide with fteel, -he could take 
up arms, rout the murderer, ‘and bring off the,dead , body of 
her who, had preferved his life, at the hazard.and expencé of 
her own... - % ' re PL Wie Blt , 3 
“The martial virtues of Fingal, however, were thofe Cuch- 
ullin {t60d in‘riced of ;. who, at the clofe of ‘the ftory, ther¢- 
fore, exprefies his confidence in the valour of bis ally ;‘dif- 
+ btens 9 , iis ; mifling 




















miffing the foul of Agandecca, like a a Chriftian, with 4 
bleffing, and praying heartily for the fafe arrival of the fleet; 
s Bleffed be her foul, faid Cuchullin, and bleffed be the 
mouth of the fong. * Strong ‘was the youth of Fingal, and 
ftrong is his arm of age. Lochilin fhall fall again ‘before the 
King of echoing Morven. . Shew thy face from a cloud,: O 
moon ; light his ‘white fails on the wave of the night: and, ‘if 
any ftrong fpirit of heaven fits on that lowthung cloud, turn 
his dark fhips from the rock, thou rider of the ftorm. !” . The 
latter part of this paflage is exceedingly beautiful, and feems to 
indicate a.:fenfe of religion’ in Cuchullin, ~The: Tranflator 
obferves, however, that notwithftanding this,appearance .of 
religious fentiment, as the apoftrophe. is attended,.with ans, 
it: implies a: doubt, which makes it not eafy to determine whe- 
ther the hero meant.a Superior Being, or the departed fpirit 
of fome deceafed warrior, whofe ghoits, were in thofe times; 
fuppofed to rule the ftorms, and to tranfport themfelves in a 

uft of wind from one country to another. ‘ -It isimoft proba; 
ble, in our opinion, that Cuchullin did believe in the exift- 
ence of fuch fuperior beings, and that his doubt only ex- 
tended fo far as to the uncertainty whether or not any fuch 
fpirit was the prefent agent. As to the ghofts of deceafed 
warriors, thefe are conftantly ¢alled, in the Poem, feeble fons 
of the wind; whereas he ftyles that to which he addrefles 
himfelf a frrong fpirit of heaven: by which it appears. it was 
of the particular prefence only, and not of the general exift- 
ence, of fuch a fpirit that he doubted. | 7 1 


+4 <a necked 

We have already given a notable example of that exceflive 
hyperbole, which prevails im) many parts; of this, Poem; in 
juftice, however, to our Celtic. Bard, we muft ebferve, that 
we have heard many paflages-cenfured, as: inftances of ridir 
culous bombaft and falfe fublime;: which, on a due confider- 
ation of the fuppofed manners.and fuperftition of the times, 
are Jefs liable to objection. Of thefe the following, wherein 
the bluftering, though wounded and feeble, Calmar, gives 
an account. of -himfelf and: anceftors, isa remarkable »one, 


“< T am of the race of fteel ; my fathers ‘never feared... 


<<. Cormar was the firft of thy race. He fported ‘throagh 
the ftorms of the waves.» His’black (kiff bounded on ocean; 
and travelled on the wings of thie blaft. A fpirit »oncé em- 
broiléd the night. Seas fwelk“and rocks refound. ° Winds 
drive along the clouds. ‘The lightning flies on wings of fire, 
He feared, and came to latid:* then bhufhed that he feared 
at all, He mifhed again among’ the*waves to find the fon a 
K 4 the 
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the wind... - ‘Three youths guide the bounding bark : he Rood 

with the fwerd unfheathed, When the low-hung vapour 

pafieds he:took it by the curling head, and-featched its dark 
omb with his ftecl. “The {on of the wind forfook the air, 

he iaoon and ftars returned.” ~ 


Should a Poet, indeed; make an hero of thefe times exprefs 
himifelf in fuch a ftrain, he would certainly be'guilty of into- 
lerable bombaft; but, if we take with us the fuppofition, that 
the people of thofe days believed departed fouls to be ma- 
terial, thefe is no abfurdity in fuppofing they might go farther, 
and conecive them vulnerable: too. ‘Thus, corififtent with 
the faine-notjon, Cuchullin, {peaking of the ghoft of Crugal, 
fays to Cotinal,. as in the paflage already quoted, <* If it was 
the formofCrugal, why didft thou not force him to my fight? 
Haft thow-enquired where is'his cave?’..My fword might 
find, 'and force his knowlege from him.” «o's. Or YG 


* At Jength Fingal arriyes ; and, perceiving the fate which 
had attended the army of Cuchullin, by the dead bodies lay- 
ing on the heath of Lena, he orders his fons,.Ryno and Fil- 
Jan, to found the horn of war, and call the children of the foe, 
waran appears ; at fight of whom, Fingal, recalling to mind 
the fate of his fifter Agandecca, and that he had lamented her 
with the tears ‘of his youth, fends Ullin to invite him to the 
feaft. This incident, though not perfe&tly correfponding to 
what the Stagyrite calls the Avayrwpisis, oft sa truly-poetic 
excellence. ~ It is true, Swaran was before known by Fingal 
to be the enemy he was coming to engage ; and there is ‘no 
doubt “but ‘the circumftance of his having lamented the fate 
Of his’ fifter, might have frequently. recurred to his mind : it 
was - very natural it frould return with greater energy, at 
the fight of him ;-and-thus'the friendly invitation made him 
was attended with a proprietyy'totally wanting in the former 
one of Cuchullin. As Swaran refufes to accept it, however, 
it is €ertain the repetition of fuch circumftances, where the 
event is the fame and anfwers noend, is a manifeft proof of the 
want of poetic genius in the Writer, to invent and diverfify 
the incidents, of the Epoparia. ! , 


 - Qnrthe King of Lochlin’s refufal to come to the. feaft, and 
to put off the battle'till the morrqw, the two.armies came to 
immediate :2étion ; which, together with fome of the chiefs, 
our Poet deferibes -with a at 5 (though, little variety) 
of ‘expreffion. But, furely,.iFingal’s prowefs.is too highly 
defcribed, when the rocks are faid to fall downbefore him ! 
None of thefe death-difpenfing heroes, however, particularly 
nd : ignalize 
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fignalize themfelves by their actions ; none of the flain are 
feen to fall by the {word or fpear: all.is vague and indiftingt. 
The reflections of the Poet, in his own perfon, arejindeed very 
natural and affeting. ‘* My locks. (fays he). were mot then 
fo grey, mor trembled By hands of age; my eyes were nat 
clofed in darknefs, nor failed my feet in the race; —Often have 
I fought, often won in battles of the fpear; but blind, and 
tearful, and forlorn, I now walk with little men.”—. 


In the fourth book, the Poet introduces the -Epifode of 
Everallin, his wife ; whofe ghoft appears to himy-and informs 
him of the dangers by which her fon Ofcar is. furroundeds in 
fighting with the fons of Lochlin, In confequence of this 
information, Offian armed himfelf and fet forward:to, his:af- 
fiftance;,.and by humming, as he was wont in danger, the 
fongs of, heroes of old, drove, the affrighted fons of Lochlin 
before him. -This appears to. be too extravagant,: not © 
from the confideration that the. Poet is fpeaking of himfelf, 
but, from the figure he makes in the work, his valour juftifies 
no fuch fear in the enemy. The Tranflator compares: it to 
that paflage in the eighteenth iliad, wherein the. voice of 
peas is faid to frighten. away the Trojans from the body of 

atroclus, i! , 94 


Forth march’d the chief, and ‘diftant from the crowd 

High on the rampart rais’d his, voice aloud. 

So high:his brazen voice the hero rear’d, “Ls 

Hoits drop’d their arms,..and trembled as they fear'd. Pore. 


There is a very material difference, however, in the cir- 
cumftances. Homer, it is true, has reprefented the Trojans 
as retiring, intimidated by the voice of Achilles ; ‘but it fhould 
be obferved that, though Achilles was the hero. of the Poem, 
the Poet faw fuch a tonduét would be unnatural without the 
intervention of fome fupernatural power. Minerva therefore 
throws her z¢ls over his fhoulders, furrounds his head with 
a‘ cloud, from-which ifiues a fplendid flame 3 [7iiad, lib. 18, 
ver. 203, &e.] and, when‘ he fpoke aloud to the Trojans, fhe 
affifted him, by joining m, and incteafing, the found. In ‘this 
cafe, the terror occafioned by his yoice was increafed by an 
object of fight, and both were owing to the'fupetior powers 
of a Divinity. “ Whereas Offian alone hums'a tune, and the 
hoft of Lochlin flies before him. This exceeds, in the effect, 
even the roaring of Mars ; which, though we are ‘told it 
equalled the fhout of ten thoufand men joining in battle, only 
fpread terror through the hofts of the Greeks and Trojans, 
without putting them to flight, [Jliad, Hd. 5. v. 859, &c.] 
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The ghoft of Agandecca appears next to Fingal ina dream; 
but feems to come for no other purpofe than to difturb his 
fleep. “Fhe Poet had here a favourable opportunity of applying 
the fuperftition, of which he appears fo fond, and yet makes 
fo little ufe. It had been extremely poetical to have made the 
ghoft of Agandecca intercede for her brother and countrymen, 
and.to have implored for them the mercy of Fingal, by the love 
he had formerly: profefled. ; 


At length thé two heroes, Swaran and Fingal, meet in bat-. 
tle, and the fame undiverfified accidents happen:to both. 
Their dark-brown fhields: are cleft in twain; their fteel flies 
broken from their helmets ; and laftly, this dreadful prepara- 
tion-of death ends in a wreftling bout, which is defcribed, 
like the former, with intolerable hyperbole, and‘concludes in 
favour of Fingal. “Homer, ‘in defcribing the conteft between 
Ulyfles ‘and Ajax, ‘in the games inftituted at the funeral rites 
of Patroclus, has afficned the caufe of the former’s prevailin 
over the latter, and admirably preferved his character. [lliad, 
fib. 23. v. 725.}] Here nothing is particularly mentioned to 
fpecify the caufe-of Fingal’s fuperiority, or to diftinguifh his 
- Character ; but; as in almoft-all our Poet’s defcriptions, every 
thing is general, confufed, and indiftiné&t. From this great 
defect in the work, we are induced to doubt its ever having 
been written, as fuppofed, by a perfon who was prefent in the 
actions defcribed. Indeed we can hardly think it poffible a 
bard who faw; and aéted therein, could be fo very imperfe& 
in his reprefentation of them. With refpe& to character and 
manners, he is in general not more indiftin& in marking them 
than inconfiftent in their preferyation. That of Fingal has been 
reprefented, by the implicit admirers of this Poem, as ftrongly 
delineated, well preferved, amiable, and heroic. It muft be 
owned he is.made now and then to talk very {pecioufly, and, in 
one part of the work, addrefies his. grandfon Ofcar in the fol- 
lowing beautiful apoftrophe, ‘¢ O Ofcar ! bend the ftrong in 
arm, but fpare the feeble harid.. .Be thou a ftream of many. 
tides againft the foes of thy people, but like the gale that 
moves the grafs to.thofe who afk. thine aid——So pete 
lived ; fuch Trathal was; and fuch has Fingal been. My 
arm was the fupport of the injured; and the weak refted be- 
hind the lightning of my fleel.” Could any one imagine fo 
humane, fo generous a perfonage, as he here feems to be, could 
be the fame noble Fingal, who neglected the prefervation of 
his miftrefs, that had bleffed him with her charms, and rifqueéd 
her life for, his fafety ?. The fame-noble. Fingal who, after the 
defeat of Swaran, and taking him prifoner, which muft na- 
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turally terminate the war) cruelly bids his fois make a gene- 
ral flaughter, left the enemy fhould fave themfelves by flight ? 
<< Sons of the King of Morven, faid the noble Fingal, guard 
the King of lLochlin.——But, Ofcar, Fillan, and Ryno, ye 
children of the race, purfue the reft of Lochlin over the heath 
of Lena ; ‘that no veffel may hereafter bound on the dark- 
rolling waves of Iniftore.” — : 


Very different was the heroifm of the truly noble Piercy 
and Douglas, recorded, in. the, famous fong of Chevy-chafe; 
who, in. order to fave the harmlefs blood. of their;numerqus 
attendants, agreed to, decide, the quarrel between themfelyes 
by fingle combat. And ‘infinitely inferior, in-every refpe@, 
muft the charaéter.of Fingal appear in comparifon. with that 
of the amiable and heroic Hector in the Iliad ! a perfonage 
diftinguifhed by every public and private,virtue ; one in whom, 
not only perfonal bravery, but filial duty, paternal tender- 
nefs,:.manly affe@tion, zeal, for juftice, love :to his country, 
and piety to the Gods, were eminently confpicuous. 


In ‘regard to°manners, the Piece is equally’ defective ; it 
being impoffible to form any confiftent idea, fromthe Poem, 
of the religion of the people, or the times in which they lived. 
Their religion cannot well-be confidered as thatof the Druids’; 
‘the Metempfychofis, or tranfmigration’ of fouls, being a 
doétrine inconfiftent with their notions of ghofts. And oe 
the tatter be not altogether incompatible with the Chriftian fy- 
ftem, yet the properties and powers attributed to fuch ghofts 
by the Poet, fuch as the confulting together concerning their 
friends, their revealing future events, affifting their country- 
men, directing the ftorms and the like, are not-very confifterit 
with the earlieft notions of Chriftianity. - Again, ‘there is too 
‘manifeft an incongruity in the reprefentation of things, which 
could hardly exift at the:fame time and place,’ Cuchullin’s 
car and harnefs are adorned with gems, and yet he has nothing 
better to-drink- out of than a fhell*. .The echoing hall of 
Fingal is magnificently fupported by white pillars, and yet n 
a chief in the army has a tent to cover him. There is fre- 
quent and pompous mention made of feafts, and yet they had 
not'a’common portidge-pof t6-drefs their provifions. © Such 
circumftances as théfe appear ‘totally incompatible. Surely 
that art, which could frameand ornament a chariot and har- 





* It is faid, indeed, the Highlanders to this day drink out of thells. 
This we do not at all doubt ;: but we imagine<a chariot ftudded with 
gems, is at the fame time not to be found in all the Highlands, if 
jndeed in any part of Europe, f 
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nefs with-gems, might have advanced to fome degree of per. 
fetion the m c neceflary articles of houfhold furniture ! "The 
men who feafted in fuperb halls at home, would doubtlefs 
have contrived fome means, to defend themfelves from the in- 
‘clemency of the weather when in the field, and have inven 

u pails to prepare their viands. Indeed we are apt to thin 

1e Tranflator is miftaken, in fixing the zra-of the Poem, at 

the conclufion of the third century. He conceives the epoch 
‘etermitied, among other fimilar reafons, by the refemblance 
of the nantes Caros and Catanfius,* Caracal and Caracalla ; 
‘a circumftance over-balartced, in our opinion, by more weigh 
confidérations, than any depending’ on a mere fimilitude of 
mamies, And ‘firft, according to Ufher, and all thofe who 
have ‘ftudied‘ the Irith antiquities, the Danes (or Scanditia- 
_ Wians, as-they aretrere termed) never vifited Ireland till Hear five 
fiiindred years after'the time laid down for their undertaking 
this’ expedition’ «Now we find, in the. Irifh hiftory, that 
‘a War did fubfift, between the Danes and the Irifh Kings, 
foon after the former had got footing im that kingdom in the 
saccourits of which:the name of Fingal is mentioned, together 
with other circumftances that render it more probable that the 
fubje& of the Peer was taken from the events of ithofe times, 
than from fo early an era as the Tranflator fuppofes.: -Inap- 
spears, farther, from the Epifode »of Agandecca, that Fingal 
shad beén in Lochlin, whofe fons, as they are.called, had been 
alfo engaged in! frequent wars with the Irith and Scottith 
‘Princes ; a circumftance which, fuppofing Lochlin to mean 
-Scandinavia, finds no fupport from hiftory. at fo early a period. 
-It appears, however, that as the word Lochlin fignifies, inthe 
Celtic tongue, the fons of the fea, it:may be very indefinitely 
applied. if weadd to this, that in the Diflertation. prefixed 
‘to this. Poem, Fingal is exprefsly called the King of Scotland, 
As it not ftrange that no mention is.made in Anderfon’s Tables 
of fuch a Prisice,, about that time ? thy 


°° ‘But whether or not there be afy miftake about the time dr 
rties of ation, cértain it is the manners of no age or people 
-could be fo 'inconfiftént as they ar¢ reprefented in the Poem. © 


»,. To comé laftly to the Aegis, or diction, in which the. great 
merit of this production confifts, it is certain there are man 

ages not. inferior toany of the. Monian or, Mantuan, bard. 

t were, however, needlefs to point out the particular in- 

fkances, of. this: excellence, fince the Reader muft be void of 

yall fenfibility: not to have perceived. this beauty and energy of 

\ dtyle, even ‘from ‘the fhort extracts we have occafionally made 


from 
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from the work. One of the higheft embellifiments to Poetry 
lies undoubtedly in the ufe and application of fimiliés sin’ 
thefe, as we have already obferved, Offian is. very redundant ; 
moft of them are ftriking, many are, ag with inimita- 
ble beauty and propriety. In as many others he is as remark... 
ably defeRiive. The SEES fra and want a ir ew we fo 
often meet with, however, is even, lefs difpléafing’ than the 
conftant return of the fame comparifons and modés of ex- 
preffion. ‘Thus every battle isa ftorm, the heroes aré flamics, 
winds, or torrents; almoft all being compared to inanimate 
objects. And though, in many, the fublimity is vatt and: 
ftriking, yet their frequent repetition is to the laft degree fa- 
tiguing and difguftful. On the whole, this Poem appears 
deficient. in al] the fuperior parts of the Epopaia ; its principaly, 
and indeed we may fay, its fole excellence, confifting in the 
force of words, and in the glow of'defcription. In the latter,’ 
the powers of imagination are, op many occafions, admitably 
exerted and carried to the higheft pitch of perfection, par- 
ticularly in what relates to inanimate fubjegts. . As. to. fenti- 
mental or intellectual faculties, both the Poet’s fancy and judg- 
ment appear generally poor and defective, The former ob- 
jects are painted with truth and boldnefs; but then they ar¢ 
always delineated in the fame manner, and have little or no 
variety of colouring: while, in drawing characters, the Poet 
refembles thofe Painters, who can give no variety of features 
to, their figures, all appearing to belong to the fame family, 
or having the fame unmeaning expreflion of counténance. 


As the produétion of an antient Scottifh or Lrifh bard, this 
work is undoubtedly an object of great curiofity, and woxthy of 
admiration ; but, confidered in the light of an Epic Poem, and 
fet iri comparifon with thofe of'Homer and Virgil, it looks 


like the ftatue of a dwarf befide the Coloffal Apollo of Rhodes. 7 


To the work entitled Fingal are annexed feveral other (fmal- 
ler) Poems*. Ofithefe we intended to give fome.account im 
our fecond. article; which being, however, alreddy arrived ta 
a fufficient length, muft be here concluded. We may poffi- 
bly canfider the other pieces, at fome future opportunity. ’ 


: ° Among thefe, are the Fragments formerly publithed as a fpeci- 
men of the Zr/e Poetry ; of which we gave an account in the XXITId 
Volume of our Review, page 204. . ' 
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ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Le Philofophe Payen. Ou Pensétes de Pline ; avec un Commentaire 
 :fitteraire et moral. Par Mr. Fotmey. 12m0. 3 Tomes: 
-Leide, Chez Luzac. 


That is, The Heathen Philofopher: Or, The Thoughts of 
Pliny, with a Commentary, literary and moral. By Mr, , 
' Formey. , ‘a0 


N the Preface to this work, the Author tells us, that in the 

. fummer of the year 1756, he retired from Berlin, (where, 
being Profeflor of Philofophy, he ufually refides) to Charlot-' 
temberg, with a defign to re-eftablifh his health. Amongft 
the books he took with him, for his amufement in this recefs, 
were the Letters of Pliny, which afforded-him fuch pleafure’ 
as to become his conftant manual ; and, as it appears) induced 
him, on an attentive examination, to take the‘refolution of 
publifhing the Beauties of his favourite Writer, in the fame 
manner as thofe of Cicero are feleéted by Olivet *, and of Se- 
neca by Beaumelle. Not. contented, however, with a mere 
imitation, but determined to improve on his models, he has 
added to the paflages from Pliny, a Commentary of his own. 
In writing thefe refleGtions, he tells us, he has avoided an. 
excefs of refinement, and has written with the fame eafe, 
with. which he fhould have converfed with ‘a friend. This 
negle& of labour and ftudy, proper as it might be to. the 
Profeffor’s fituation, and neceffary to reftore the charms of 
health, will neverthelefs but little recommend his work to the 
public. And we may venture to affirm that, though in 
Epiftolary Writing it has been faid we fhould write as we 
converfe, in every other fpecies we always write ill when 
we write as wetalk. Indeed, though we applaud the Author 
for his attention to whatever can form and improve the.man-' 
ners of mankind, that impartiality which Criticifm requires, 
ebliges us to own that this work feems but ill calculated 
to amufe or inftruct, and that it will probably procure its 
Author but little reputation. Mediocrity in Morality is as 
infipid as in Poetry; and, like verfe of a certain character, 
may be written flans pede in uno. ‘To convey inftruction after 
fo much has been written, is now become the eafieft of all 
kinds of writing. ‘To give, however, to moral precepts the 
allurement of elegance and novelty, is a tafk not the leaf 
difficult to a Writer. Thofe whom a liberal education has 


* A Tranflation of the Seles Thoughts of Cicero, into Englith, 
was printed fome years ago, in one volume, Duodecimo. 
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enabled to tafte the beauties of the original, will pofibly find 


more pleafure in their own reflections on the Letters of the: 


amiable Pliny, than from the Commentary of our Author; 
and for others lefs acquainted with the learned languages, they 
will be at no lofs to exercife the fame fagacity, from reading 
the elegant Tranflation of them by Melmoth. : 


At the end of the third Volume are two other performan- 


ces, which are printed with this work, becaufe they are in 
fome meafure connected with it. The firft is a Tranflation 
of the Treatife on the Gods and the World, by Salluft the 
Philofopher, publifhed in the year 1748, and now accompa- 
nied with a Commentary of the fame kind with that om Pliny. 
The fecond is a Treatife on the Sources of Morality, by an- 
other hand; a prodution which, the Editor fays, will be 


efteemed by the judicious who prefer gold to tinfel: and 
which tends to prove, that.the Duties of Religion are clearly 


pointed out to us by Nature. 


The fecond paflage which Mr. Formey has feleéted from 
his Author’s Text, begins thus: E/? enim plane aliquid edendum. 
This feems to be the Profeffor’s Motto, and to have given 
birth to the work before us. Indeed it feems to be that of a 
very numerous clafs of Writers, as well Foreign as Britith ; 
all of whom agree in tranflating it very fignificantly, On our 


honour and appetite, we muft eat. 
R-n-k 


antiin, 
~~ 





De la Nature: Or, 


A Philofophical Effay on the Syftem of Nature. © 8vo. 
Amfterdam. Imported by Becket and Dehondt. 


HIS Work is divided into.four Parts, the firft of which 

is defigned to prove the neceflary Equality of Good and 

Evil in Nature; the fecond. relates to the uniform Generation: 
of Beings; the third, to moral Inftin@; and-the laft contains 
a natural Hiftory of the Soul. In what manner the Author 
has conducted this work, and what the Reader is to expect 
from it, we are told in the Preface. ‘* If we confider (fays 
he) the errors which prevail among mankind, it appears that 
the Philofopher ought rather to diftruft the moft common than 
the moft fingular of his opinions. ‘This (adds he) gives me 
confidence with refpeét to fome peculiar ideas which” appear 
in this work : not that I pretend to advance any thing new.. 
The world is too old to be inftruéted 4 and I came into it je 
, i ; ’ » a tila. ate 


© _-— 
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late to attempt it. I have endeavoured rather to make ufe of 
the reflections of others ; to apply to my manner of thinking 
thofe which I thought conformable to it, without believi 
others, inferior which fhould contradi@ it, It would ind 
be fingular if I had read with attention the beft Writers, with- 
out drawing fome advantage from them, To deny the obli- 
rations I owe them would be unjuft. I own them with plea- 
te; nor think I can acknowlege them better, than by pure’ 
fuing their enquiries, It has been affirmed by many that all 
is Good ; by others, that all is Evil. Some have infifted that 
the former is exceeded by the latter, whilft many: as warmly 
contend that the reverfe is true. As for myfelf I-have feen 
throughout the whole, that they balance each other; and, 
upon reflection, I find this equality to.be abfolutely neceffary. 


_ © Toaccount for the Origin of Evil has been the endeavour 
‘of Philofophers in every age. Struck with the calamities to, 
which mankind are fubjeét, and filled with ideas of a Deity, 
whofe attributes excluded every poffibility of his delighting in 
the mifery of his creatures ; fome have afked, with Plato, 
Whether it could be fuppofed, that what is evil, and irregular, 
can be the work of God, the fource of every virtue? If he 
had found in the earth a tendency to regularity and order, 
he would, without all doubt, have made it the feat of hap- 
pinefs. ‘To reconcile their ideas of Evil with their notion of 
Deitya therefore, they fuppofed that, in this fublunary 
world, the matter out of which its various objects were pro-_ 
duced, was too ftubborn to receive afixed and permanent 
ftate, and that all which Infinite Wifdom could effect, under 
fuch circumftances, was to produce the ftate in which .we 
now find the world, fubject to a numerous train of irregula- 
rities and misfortunes. ‘This was a natural confequence of 
their opinion relative to the Nature of Body, which receiving 
every moment fome new form and appearance, they thought 
incapable of ftability or uniformity. | 


‘¢ From this fyftem, at length, arofe that of Manes, or of 
two principles ; which, foon prevailing, fo ftrongly influenced 
mankind, that their prayers and religious ceremonies were 
evidently tinétured with it. If there be but one principle, faid 
they, and that one be eflentially good, from what fource are 
the miferies and the vices. of mankind derived ?——If Glory 
were the defign of this being, what fhare of it could fpring 
from a fenfe of diforder and eonfufion? {fthe Love of Man- 
‘Kind, it may be afked, why then are they the flaves of paffiony 
or the victims of anxiety and diftrefe? From “hence, they 
| 2 con- 
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concluded, that there muft neceflarily be. two Principles, one 
-difpofed to VlefS mankind with-every felicity, another inclined 
todifpenfe the :moft tertible calamities and diftrefs. °* 

~ ‘4 However generally this opinion was. once received, the 
‘Greeks and Romans do not appear to have entertained fuch 
“notions. ‘They had recourfe to other hypothefes to explain 
‘the Origin of, Evil, By fome it was fuppofed that. the Souls 
_ of men had pre-exifted in another ftate, and that their Suffer- 
‘ings here, arofe, from their conduct in fuch a ftate of Pre- 
“exiftence.. Upon this principle they exe forbad any. pity 
to be fhewn for. miferies, which they believed:were inflicted 
-only on thiofé-who deferved to fuffer. ‘This opinion -is at- 
tributed by Plato to Orpheus ;.and the Pythagoreans, ‘as well 
-as the Eucwatite fince the Chriftian era, avoided Marriage that 
they might not be the caufe of Mifery to human Souls. 


~ “'se-'Tn' the fyftem of Epicurus,: the Gods were fuppofed indif- 
‘ferent to the affairs of this world, which were efteemed either 
“as beneath their notice and regard,. or as_inconfiftent with. a 
“ftate of exiftence from which every care was excluded... ‘The 
‘arguments in favour of this opinion were drawn, from the 
fame topics, which are now employed to prove a. future ftate. 
“Can the Gods (faid they) be concerned with human affairs 
‘and fuffer the virtuous to become miferable, and the aban- 
doned to enjoy in luxury the fruits of rapine. and. fraud? 
Would fuffering virtue be fo common a fpectacle amon 
‘men? Again; many have conceived every event as fixed by 
deftiny, which nothing could change; and have, ‘in ‘confe- 
quence, condemned every murmiir and complaint.”' This va- 
“riety of opinions is.a fufficient proof of the difficulty’ which 
-attends the:difcuffion of this‘queftion ; but, were: we to de- 
fcend from the hypothefes of the ancients through’ the nu- 
merous modern. fyftems to the. work before us, its difficult 
would be ftillsmore apparent.. Amongft thofe who have ad- 
vanced the melanchcly opinion, that even with thofe who er- 
joy the happieft lot of humanity the moment of anxiety is 
fuperior to that of pleafure, is the celebrated Maupertuis. A 
late Writer has taken the other fide of the queftion, and in 
anfwer to the ingenjous Frenchman, has afferted the fuperio- 
rity of pleafure. It is neither our bufinefs or defign, how- 
ever, to enter into their arguments: we fhall only confider 
the opinion of the Author before us, who, equally diftant 


from thefe extremes, aflerts a perfect and necefla uality of 
. Good and Evil. re ange bat eb 
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$¢ Theque ier of Rak (fays he) dors not arife si th in 
“creafe of Good 


in the exalted, oy additional Evil ‘in the te 
{tations of life. That i is not pofible i in the nature of 
The latter ‘are inferior in € thing. Tf we abate : 
increafe, ‘we fhall find it proceeds in'a revular and ‘exaG ‘in. 
‘ereafed proportion of Gdod dnd Evil; that fa roportion as 
they become more ‘elevated, they the an equal’ breof ‘7 
-pinefs ‘and anxiety ; and that, by ‘the ‘invariable ‘order * 
things, ‘there is, in fact, ‘tto-one corditién' ntore’eligtble dh 
‘another, however diftarit ‘they may be froin'éach o “ter. 


“¢ Born to an humble hot, and {careely - fapplied with com- 
mon neceflaries, the man if inferior ftation és Fittle folicitous 
for the :fuperftuities of life; tits fachlties, by!am education fuit- 
able to his condition, are #edGéed to fuch as become it; htis 
paffions are few, and confequently. his pains and p es 
alfo ; while'he is alike incapable of relifhing the amufements, 
or fecting the anxieti¢s of ‘grandeur. ie would perhaps bea 
misfortune to d tien if the populace | were ‘more ene he9 


an to Peto hey are aaatthed. 


“The hufbandman frequently ‘poffeffes; tthofe talents 
which are neceflary. for the dultivation of the earth, andeftéeths 
_himfelf happy if the harveft anfwers his ‘hopes. “He. toils:in- 
deed throughout the day, and Knows not the iréfinementsiof 
drefs and food, This is-true, bnit judge of his fangue by ‘his 
_robuf. conftitution, sot ‘by thé delicacy of your own ; ‘from 
his aecuftomed:labour, -het from Bago! me enh 
“thing atterided with difficulty. rugal «repiaft »is 
glisous: to'him:; your rare Juxuries-are dften haufeated, 
and delicacies ‘only prove difguftful. ‘He ‘hds not, however, 
out amufemefts, our balls, Our entettainments,’ and our va- 
nities. . True, .butoyou niiftake!if you think shit deftitite of 
‘amufetertts. ‘He; poflefles thbfe fuited ‘to:bis ftite, und the 
degree of pleafure he is-capabledfireceiving from thdm. . Our 
anxiety ‘is a ftranger.to bis humble roof, ‘and viceravoids the 
:place in Which it'could not be cohcealed. When ‘trangitil 
| fleep has-reftdred the: ‘powers which. the work of the|precedirig 
day "had exhaufted, he rifes in the morning with chearfulnefs, 
repeats his hone labours, and returns in the evening toa 

family, ‘he “always fees with pleafure. ‘The “holydays, the 


3 ruftie 
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ruftic dance, and.mufic amufe him, and the village fair exerts 
her art to charm him with her. neat attire. ~—sHlave then the 

y tenants of the field, you will fay, no pains. and anxie- 
ties? Alas, if you think fo, you are miftaken. Oppreffed 
by the proprietors of the lands they cultivate, they ate treated 
with rigour 5 OEY groan: beneath a’ load of taxes, and are 
taughsirat® e 


tion.” 


After this, is it not a little furprifing to find our Author, 
in the fame Chapter, fo far. forget himfelf as to fay, *“ If 
there be an enemy whom you hate, wifh him the molt volup- 
tuous enjoyment, fupreme ‘grandeur, -immenfe riches, and 
unbounded authority ; and you wil] find him fink under the 
excefs of his mifery? By loading him with-fenfual delights, 
you rob him of the fweets of love, the delicate‘fentiments of 
united hearts.” Nay; he proceeds farther, and endeavours to 
prove, that this enemy would be rendered the moft unhappy 
of mankind. d 


This is very inconfiftent with an hypothefis that maintains 
the neceflary and inevitable equality of Good and Eyil in every 
ftation of Jife. or , 


. Naturam expellas furcé tamen ufque recurret. 


In other places again, he endeavours to fhew, that thofe 
¢ircumftances which we confider -with fo much dread, are al- 
ways balanced by an equal degree of advantage. Hehas a 
Chapter, in which he aflfigns fome reafons why Volubility of 
Tongue was beftowed foliberally on the fair fex :—andin 
next proceeds: to prove, that it involves a contradiétion to 
fuppofe the abfence of Evil in finite -beings ; attempting far- 
ther to evince the impofiibility that the Good -and:Evil in 
Nature fhould be otherwife than perfeétly' equal. 


In the fecond part, he treats.of Generation,, and labours to 
fhew, that in the Vegetable, Foffil, and Mineral Kingdoms, 
as. well as in the Planetary Syftem, fomething analogous to 
the Generation of Animals.prevails. Plants have, for fomie 
time, ‘been generally allowed to poffefs their male and female 
pis The Generation of Foffils and Minerals has-been alf 

elieved by fome, ‘but our Author has extended ‘it even to the 
Stars and Planetary Worlds. We are inclined indeed 1 
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€very attempt to ftrike gut new paths of apes > end, shough 
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we may not acquiefce in the opinions ftarted, we applaud that 
foritude without which no man’ will dare to" ci front 
others, ” and fpeak as he thinks. ~ : 


Of,the third and fourth part of this work we hall give 2 
farther account in a future Review. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
| Fr FEBRUA‘RY, 1762: 


= 





POLITICAL. 





Art. I. Obfervations on the new MG hiin ton now wider the 
Confideration of Parliament ; wherein the material Alterations 
are printed out. 8vo. BS. ‘Towers. 


Senfibly fuggefted, by a friend to the Bill,‘ and (we believe) t to 
his Country ; the honour and fafety of which he apprehends to be 
much concerned in the judicious regulation of the. Militia.. 


Art. 2. A Letter to thé Right Honourable Charles Tovnjberd 
Secretary at War. Being Thoughts on the Militia Laws, and 
Sor extending them to North Britain, and for making the Mi- 
litia more We eful. 8vo. 6d. Horsfeld. : 


~ Well intended, but fomewhat intemperately, and very inaccurately 
written. 


“Art. 3. Tragi-comic Memoirs of the Origin, Progrefs, and Eveats 
‘of our prefent War againft France. By a new Phenomenon 
in Politics. 8vo. 18. 6d. Pridden. ) 


Written in the perfon of Harlequin, the new. Phenomenon in Po. 
litics, and inténded to fhew how fadly our affairs have. been mifma- 
naged, from the beg nning of the War to the prefent time.—What 

pity itis, that’ our Pamphieteers are not taken into the Miniftry ! for 
we have their folemn words.for it, and very often repeated, that they 
can fee much farther into the Mill-ftone, than any of our State- 
Millers, who have been grinding at it thefe forty years 

Harlequin a political Writer !—There is Gmetbing like a joke in 
the thought; but this Author casries it very little farther than his 
Title pa His:attempt at humour, indeed, is a feeble one; his 
manner ae on the contrary, cramped, {tiff} and pedantic; and 
as to the matter of which his laboured produéion is compofed, it is 
little wore than a repetition of the hackney’d objections to the 

man wa. and Mr, P-—'s minifterial conduét,—together with: foie 
: rt spon a ‘meapnels 7 * Economical — ao 
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Art..4: In Addrefs to the City:of London. 8vo,.18. .R_-Dayis,.., 


‘Another fevere invefligation of Mr: P ’s Conduét. ‘It feems 
to-be’a fhaft from no vulgar béw,' and'takes the Citizens in its flight, 
on aecoant of their warm attachment: to the late popular Secretary, © 
manifefted by fome extraordinary political Mamauvres'of theirs, fub- © 





2 to that. gentleman’s refignation : which are touched both in’ 
a 


udicrous and ferious ftrain of reprehenfion. 


. at ee wa , 


PoETICAL. 


Arts.5. Artaxerxes. An Englifh Opera.’ . Aiitis performed at 
the Theatre-Riyal in Covent-Garden. . The Mufic compofed by 
Tho. Aug, Arne. JMuf. Doc, .8vo..1s. Tonfon. . 


Tranflated from Metaftafio.. Dr. Arne has been very faccefsful in 
this his firit attenipt of the kind. meek oad 


=< 


Art. 6. Innocence, a poetical Effay, in two Books. Moft hum~- 
bly inferibed to her Royal Highnefs the Princefs Augie By 
Abraham Portal, Author of Olinda and Sophronia*,‘a ‘Tra ° 
gedy. 8vo. rs..6d. -Dodfley. - Paha 

‘Mr. Portal afks admiffion into-the'Temple of the: Mufes ‘with fo 
much modefty, that we hope they will not abfolurely refufe him en- | 
an Thus, ina prefatory Ode, he addreffes his brethren of the ' 
aurel, A to 3 9 : . ; 

Yet, O'b ye fons. of Phoebus; \do not blame, 

Tho’ I): unworthy of a Poet’s name, | 

Peefome with my unhallow'd feet to tread 

‘The Mufe’s.confecrated fhade : 

For' tho’ unblam’d ye fuffer me to ftray, 

I fhall not bear one laurel wreath away. ay 

Deftitute, as-he complains, of the advantages of learning,: he thall,. 

for us, be exempt from criticifm.: The following lines may either» 

recommend! his poem, or his {hop +, in the city. “They ,are taken’ 
from his Addrefsto Innocence. © | | tlw 
———-— Nor fear, celeftial maid, 
The Trader's fraudful wiles, for fooner here, u. 30: . 
Shall Poverty, with her unhappy train pd vd yod 
Of meagre wants, ‘fharp griefs, and biting taunts, 
..'Take up her hated refidence, than e’er i 





Dithonett arts hall drive her from my door...) 9s 


_* Mentioned in the XIXth Volume of our Review, p. 94- 
+ The Author is a Silverfmith, ‘on. Ludgate-hill. : Li 


Art. 7. A Sketch of the prefent Times, and the Time to came: in, 


an Addrefs to Kitty UPeTs AU. 1S. Waller, 


By the prefent times, the Writer-means the gay life of Kitty, in 
her bloom ; and the time to come, is the wre:ched reverfe brought 
, L 3 on 
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on by age, poverty, and thé contenipt of the world: The firft’patt/\ 
of rte nll coi loofe encomium on this celebrated past 
the fecond part. contains a mere fermon in shyme, on. the Decay. of 
Beauty, the Miferies of Poverty, the Terrors of Death, and the. Ne- 
ci of Penitence. As to the Poetry, it confifts of a flraage 

of laboured lines, in a variety.of unaharmonious meafure ; through all . 
‘the defeéis of which, however, we can difcern fome marks of Genius ; 
and therefore we wifh the Writer’s talents employed on a worthier 
occafion. 





Aert..8...4 oe the Critics. Infcribed to the moff impertix 
nent Puppy on Earth. 4to. 6d. Grinfel. 

An angry invéétive againft fome Critle or Critics, who probably 
excited the Author’s refentment;. by falling foul upon forme of his for- 
mer produiions. It does not appear who is meant by. “* the mofk ; 
impertinent Puppy on Earth ;” but the Monthly Reviewers are hap- 
py that tdzy"have not incurred the enmity of fo vindiétive a Writer. 


Att. 9g. Brawn Beer, a Poem. By John Peake, Victualler, of 
Stoke-Neéwington. 4to. 6d. Williams, 





‘ John Peake appears to be a very clever fellows and we would 
heartily xecormmend it to all lovers of Poetry and Porter, whenever 
they take awalk or a ride towards the pleafant-village. of Newington, 
to call in at honeft Peake’s, and take a draught of his beft Broma. | 
The Landlord, we conceive, (for we know hom only ia his prefent 
Verfes) muft be a charafter wofth notice. He acknoiwleges his hav- 
ing been ‘* born and brought up in the:loweft :indigeney of life, and 
enured to labour from his childhood, which deprived him of all op- 
portunity of fcholafiic learning. What little I obtained ite 
adds he, was by the dint of application to books ; and that did not 
begin till L was joft ftepping on the ftage of manhood. ”-——-But what 
difadvantages, what hardfhips will not Genms furmount? In fhort, 
Mr. Peake, with native pood fenfe, had a natural, vein alfo for Poetry, 
which he has evidently improved by reading, aad particularly. by 
reading Mr. Popé. ike a mam of bufinefs, -however, -he has wifely 
chofen for his fabje& the Commodity he deals in; and if the {pirit of 
his Beer be equal to that of his Verfes, he deals in no bad Commo- 
dity, of eitherkind. Thedefign of his Poem is to thew the Injury, 
which common people will faftam, by the new Tax on the Brewery, 
and the confequent Increafe ofthe Price of Porter, to the Confumers, 
who are chiefly the induftrious poor, the moft laborious and. moit ufe- 
ful clafies of people; whofe charaéters and vatious fatiguin; unpley- 
ments, wifh the Relief they find in’ a Draught of good Porter, he 


defcribts With fome Humour, andin a ftrain of Verfificatiqn, far ex-. 
ceeding what cdbtd Be expedited Froth a‘ perfon th his flation: nots 
withftanding, he has here ard there bad Rhytne, or 8 Faulty Couplet, 
which it would be ungenerous and_uncheritable to criticHe. of 


Art. 10. 




















POET LEAL. 


Art, 10. Florizel ang. Perditta ; abe Wi inter’ 5 Tale, drama= 
“tie Pafforal, it ‘thie Aiis. Altered from Shakefpear, ly David 
Garrick. As‘it is performed at’ ‘the Theatre: he in be 


dam. Sxo... ts enfen, - Tit 


he meannefs of the F able, extrava conduét of it, 
been the ae a ob beBion tot ed hay | wh which ci howe in regal ue 


r nt, is ai bai at te if 
Ee Phe ABI an er Rica iy Kee la { 
hends the mantis i baer. of Green ed rs, “ 
it of this abfurdi reduc ‘ane is th Fite toa t more se mpe PlEChs 
of three aéts ; a Ads relly feng in e fete é {cene. o' hog 
fieering 5” and 06 the wh prefix dav y humorous P Prlggse- 


Art. 31. Twg Lyrig Bpifles., 40, 48: -Thruth,, 


The drolt produ@ion of the ingenious Author of Fables “for | 
Gentlemen, See our | ave 68, feq. wheré the Reader will finda. 
fulicient fpecimen Of't @ nts oF” is imitator of G t fa Fon- 


tate, and f ocher French Poets "oftheir tambling eafy c 


Art. 12. Britannia *, a Poem. Ry a young Gielen, 
Folio, 18, Gretton. 


_Silence, young Sternhold ! piety 2 or out for Singin ‘te 

the Irifhman in, the Haare Ceale thy. ba i pedis org young 

Cia and ee to thy laft. +» What; a, {warm, of wretched fcribblers 
have been buzzing abqut the court, fince the month of OGober; 1760! 


One would imaging they thoughs any fort, of Verfes goad, enough for 
Kings and Queens, 


* Addrolfed to his Mijefty. 


Art. 13. The Mifes Recreation: In’ four Poems; 5 ‘on 1.4 
Farewell to. Summers 2. "Rh ueen’s Arvid, a’ Paftoral. 
3- Silence. < 4. “Devotion, a jody. 4t0, 28. on, 
oppofite the Monument. | 


If thefe Poems afford any earentig i ta the Mufe, is mutt ari from 
her indulging it in a hearty ugh, at the plea pF their Au- 
‘ thor, who is imple ¢ to imagine himél Roet 
Mr. Wale! how et fit fonp to. de pretty: Oanament 


in the Title? We thall next expect to ‘fee you onarian the Bell- 
man’s Verfes. 








' 


Art. 14. High Ta tA ire. Mi te young Tit of 
Pleafure. ¥olio. 


Low, illiterate ftuff, concerning’ the. Women of the: gee 
might, from the nieadnels- of dhe Tabjee, arid of thie’ wr 
been one, High Tafte below Stairs. 

L4 ye 1S. 
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‘Art..15. Four Elegies. 1.Morning. 2. Noon. 3. Evening, 
4. Night. 4to.. 18. Briftow.; 


From the name and date fubfcribed to the Dedication of thefe Ele- 
gies, (to Brooke Forrefter, Efq;). we find that they are the produe- 
tion’ 6f Mr. Stephen Panting, of Wellington, in Shropfhire; a name. 
we do not rémember to have met with before, in our -poetical walks : 
but hope we may, not unfrequently, meet with it again. - Thefe 
Elégies weteé publifhed, feveral months ago; yet we. happened. to 
overlook the Advertifement, and might perhaps have been totally 
deprived of the pleafure of perufing them, had it not been for the 
information concerning them, kindly conveyed to us in a Letter, 
figned S. HOT. | ys 

We heartily congratolate our friends round the Wrekin, on the ap- 

arancé of this Salupian Mufe, who it is hoped will’ not be unmind- 
ful of her native Parnaffus *; than which we donot know a finer fab- 
ject for poetic defcription, | 

_ The firft three of the prefent Elegies, are of the defcriptive kind, 
celebrating the moft ftriking rural .objeéts and circumftances, that; 
diftinguifh the feveral divifions of the day ; and that which has Night 
for its fubjeé, is filled with beautifuk moral refleétions; which in~ 
dicate the contemplative and laudable difpofition of the ingenious 
Author. We fhall give the conclufive part of this laft Elegy, asa 
Specimen... y torent | bied : 

» 1° © Hail midnight, hail, and-thou the folemn {cene, pyr. 

J SPhefadly-ferious Melancholy’s cell, | 

© \.Where nought of Folly’s favage train is feen, 

| “sBat where the fons of thought delight to dwell. 

Let artful ftatefmen /cheme the awful hour,” 
Let empire wake Ambition’s dafing train, 
To roufe Rebellion’s fell-dettru€tive pow’r, 
_. And give dire Difcord o’er mankind to‘reign. . or And 


Ayyestyt Let Av’rice gore the wretched mifer’s breaft,,  -  \ 
aha ie watch with vulture-care his art-rais’d mine; . | 
et fierce Defire diftraét the lover's reft, ...).° .  eumaee 
‘To figh fad plaints at cruel Sylvia’s fhrine. 
mous 9 “Or where the Bacchanalians hold their reign, 
“ud. UGAnd ‘Riot rules with wild'defpotic fway, | 
ore Lettavith fpendthrifts fwell the beftial‘train, ~ 
~~" Arid thoughtlefs in life's*fatal follies ftray. 
* Far other blifs, far other joys be mine, 
O whee the nidnigk Contemplation {weet ! 


To where the midnight tapers dimly fhine,, . 
Conduét,’ bertign,”a ftudious votary’s feet.’ Pe. ee 


; *,,We mention this circuthftanee, on the bare prefumpfion ‘that Mr. Paw is 2 
mative of. Wellington, (a town at the foot of that noble hill the Wrekin) or of its: 
neighbourhood, ' 


Give 




















“+ 


POETICAL. 


ft Give me in Learnirjg’s-atiple field.to fea) me he ; 

*~ \ Tt's facred. tomes of, treafur’d fenfe unfold, . er; | a 

"With fteady ftep to trace the devious wayyy 5°) | =e 

Where fleep the latent mines of claffic gold. | = 

» Or midft the folemn’ ftilinefs of the Broves ne nn | : 

-°” ‘Where Philomela’ warbles wood-notes wild; — | 
“With me, O Contemplation, deign'to rove,’ 

The facred fcene and hour. inviting mufings mild. 


: There ’till gay Phoebus gilds another fy": . bas Stent 
With thee I'll wafte the fweetly ferious hour, 
From life’s.low fcenes. and‘fatal follies fly, ©..5 .-. 22! 
And woo fage wifdom in her cavern’d bow’ Te ; ' 


» -‘Thefe founds whilit fancy’s plattic. pow’r exprett, 
As thro’ the folitary wilds I ftray’d ; 
Majettic, like a Roman matron dreft,-_: to non 
Imagination faw the heavenly maid. 5 


Around a fudden gleam illum’d the phe 
The path with-eafy elegance the trod, "Ss i 
When thus—foft-fmiling with.angelic grace, .\.. 9°°-* 
* Here Contemplation’ holds’her Rill abodes»... 24 


« Here oft my Milton in the midnight. gloom, | a -_ 
, © Has caught the lofty fentim ent refin'd, Sg a . 
* Here oft fought Science in Wee cl of, Sana | 3 | 
* Hence fill'd the mighty volume.of his. mi ti 


‘ Here learnt above the-duller fons of onde Pirae | &§ 
« In all the dignity of thought to rife, ti 
aps « Hefe plann’d the work, feat told creatian’s birth, °°; + A 
° . * Hencegain'd his native palace in thefikies, . aw 


‘ But rais’d to join the aerial choir of high; t 
* That chaunt harmonious, at-the Almighty’s throne, | 
_- £Mov’d at the.penfive world’s complaintive i 
08, I to dire&t them fent this fecond fon. j " 


| When leading i in‘ hér hand’a reverend eee 
‘Her heavenly accents thus my ears addreft : e 


“ Receive the'inftractor of a darken'd a 
'* Religion’s friend,-and piéty’s high-priek? 


She ceas’d, and to my fancy’s longing fight, 
No more was given, | the glorious form to fee, 
She fled along the thick’ning fhades of night, 
And left the world to. Darknef, Youne, and.Mez . 
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This vifionary fcene is finely imagined, and does equal honour to 
Hts Author, and tothe truly reverend and juftly admired Bard whom 
ne hesthmrodectdcthtb tet sided 


Art. 16. 
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Att. '16. An Addrefs to one of the Greate eft, Gallanteft, mo Aah 
and Humane Gentlemen in the. World. John 
Refidentiary at Brifte?, and forme a Aunt Any Siigkann 
College, Oxford Road, ‘4to. Is. | 


Some maggotty fon of the Mufes has svelte pena ie the noted 
Bruifer, Slack, (che 9a pilot the ae? ton), and reprefented 
~ him as ‘lamenting the fa upprefi age F the manly recreation of } wifing ; ; 
and addreffing fa? gréat. man, it does not appear who, to intercede 
with his Majelty, to-reitore the Britith: Gymnafium. The Poetry is 
more than equal ae occahon. 


Art.17. Buffy and Satan, a Fragment. gto. 18. Scott. 


Political humour and fatire, in the ftyle of the famous Caufidicade, 
Triumvirade, &¢; ‘Pamphlets. which made a great noifé' about fixteen 
years ago. 

} Specimen of the prefent performante,- from the clofe of the Di- 
ogue. 

“ Dear Bufy, your forvant, my. good Satan, adieu! 


Remember our maxim,n¥o @, aud yedore—- 
Keep difcord aliye t.and pray, ftir up contention ; 
"Mong the dearefob feeds Gwe the feeds of difenfans + 
Keep the populace dinded with fhadows and forms; 
Sink the sale the Debr,—and make daily alarms ! 
Bef to ro nai “i as hip at oj a 

lunge Min Boe APE-GoarT, ftil er 1 WOES—, 
Let the fpiri nm, univerfally, ave 
And Dar ae turn » Baxtedi to bey the Des! 


Art. 18. Byerdasy a  Mofyie. To ivbich i is added, Dabo; a pa- 
oral Elegy ; dnd Verfes on'thé Death of the Marge of Car- 
marthen. 48. id fe Pate, 

Lycidas muft be a4ded to ‘the number of unpoetical Poems pro- 
duced by the Royal Nuptiatls. “Phe Elegy has rather: more merit 
than the Mafque ; but. the Verfes on’ che Marquis of Carmarthen’s 
Death, are benegsh Cenfire. Whoeveris the Auther, we fuppofe 
this may be his firff publication; and if we fincerely with it-may alfo 
be his latt, it ; proceeds from.no unfriendly meaning towards him, as 


we conceive it impoflable for him to; pilemploy his tiap¢: im any way, 
more than in aA the province ¢ of P Pogtry. 


MisCELLANEOUS 


Art. 19- “Betters ‘Between: Emilia and Harriet.’ 8vo. 3 Se 
— Dodiley.. 


ithe bathe af clo athing Mowels, vor Tales, in. the one of Let- 
ters, hath been practifed with remarkable fueceds. by Richardfon, and 
lagely by Roufleau, in his Eloifa, Other Writers of inferior 30 
OF wth e 
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have alfo Rruck. into the fame paths aod have aoc totally mid&d their 
way to the public favour. ‘The little volume now before us, is.a 
new attempt of the fame kind ;.and if itis aot equal to the produc- 
tions of the great mafters above mentioned, neither is it to be ranked 
among the meaneft of their imizators. — It is, in fhort, what may fe 
termed, adecent performance ; fuch as an Authar need not be ex- 


: 


tremely vain of, nor yet altogether a d to acknowfege. 

Prnifia isa young fady of great prudence and regularity of con- 
dud, an enemy to the fi es and diffipating \ pleafares. of the 
town, and extremely fond of a country life. Harriet, herfriead,. is 
of a gayer turn, asmose fprightly difpofition, and hates the country. 
Notwithftanding this contranety of chafagter, thefe two ladies 
have a moft cordial efteem for each other, which, is sani the 
fincerity and opennefs with which they mutually ne their jenti- 
ments. in the courie of their correfpondence. . Emilja has a lover, a 
modeft, fenfible young’man, Mr. Sidnéy, whom fhe ofteems for his 
virtues. Harriet is captivated with the glare, the gallantry, and the 
title of Sir George Townly, a town-debauchee, whofe addrefies the . 
prefers to thofé of Mr. Lovewell, a: man, of reak worth ad good 
charaéter. The different charadters. and pretenfions ef their lovers, 
with the oppofite fchemes of life formed by thefe two- ladies,, jurnify 
the main bufinefs of their letters, each ftriving to make: 'a convert of 
the other. The country lady atlength prevails, the baronet’ curns 
out a fad fcoundrel, and Mts, Lavewell and Mrs. Sidney ate as,happy 
as matrimony can make them, with youth, beauty, virtue, and/fortune 
inher train. As to the ftyle of thefe Letters, though neither laboured 
nor Jofty, it is above thé vulgar ftrajn, eafy and naturals and uni-- 
formly confifteut with the oppofite charatters of the. Writers, 


Art. 20. 4 circunflantial Accaunt relating to. that. unfortunate 
young Woman, djs Anne Bell, alias pe, comtaning the 
Particulars of a mofi ridiculous Affair that has hat, ne J Sime, | 

the Trial of Mr. Sutton, which never yet tranfpired. Together ' 
with the remarkable Behaviour of Mr. William Bell, the pute 
of the Deceafed, By Mr. Thomas Holland, * 8vo.” ts. 
ithy. ec oi : emt dh ; | 
Mr. Holland, formerly an. Adjusang in the Norfolk Militia, com> 
plains of the hard treatment he has met with, on account of his en- 
deavours to bring to jallicé the fuppofed Murderer ‘of the young We- 
man above mentioned. ft feems this gentleman made himfelf ene- 
mies by his aétivity in that famous profecution ; in confequenct of 
which he has been traduced.in his charatter, deprived of his com- | 
maffion, and atherwife injured in ‘his cipcumftances. According to } 
this account alfo,. Mj. B—-,. the young, woman’s father, hm behaved | 
fhamefully, in regard to public jufti¢e, in che profecution Mr. S—, 
as well as very ungratefully to Mr. Holland in particular.” - 


Art. 21. The General Gazetteer : Or, Compendious Geographical 
eeAianary, Containing, a Defcription of all the — 
mg 


doms, 
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“Rin 5 States, Cities; Towns, Forts, Caftles, CitadAs, Seas,.” 
‘Hotta ‘Bays; ‘Rivers; Lakes, Mountains, ‘Capes,' and Pro- 
montories in the known World ;' together with°the-Government, 
“Policy, “Cuflims, Manners, and Religion of ‘the’ Inhabitants; 
the ‘tent, Bounds, and natural Produétions of each Country ; © 
and the Trade, Manufactures, qnd Curiofities of the Cities and 
Towns 5, their Jongitude, Latitude, Bearing, and Diflances in 
Englifh Miles from remarkable Places ; 545 alfa, thé Sieges. they : 
have aiden gone, and the Battles that have been | fought near.them - 
-dnwiro this prefent: Years’ Including an authentic Account of | 
“all the Gountiés, Citkes, Market Towns, and Villages; in Eng-» 
“land and Wiles ;' with the Fairs, according to the New Style 3° 
a well as the Cattle, Goods,’ and Met chiridise, that are fold ' 
thereat.” “By R. Brookes, M.D. 8vo. 63. _ Newbery. 


*Dr, eerie in his:Preface,° acquaints us, that he had for .fome . 
years paft madeGeography his ‘particular ftudy, and that the imper- | 
feétions of *the»Gazetteersin: being, .zave rife to this Compilation. . 
He alleges thav-their deficiencies,’ efpecially regarding many places 
in our-owncountry, are*here more fully fupplied ; which is probably 
true, asthe *bookertainly ‘exceeds former Gazetteers in quantity, 
and ‘is otros with maps : a.circumftance of no inconfiderable 
aid to thofe-brief defcriptions, to. which all Cages of this kind... 
are nw confined. 


Art. 22. Mi ilitiory Inftru€tions, written by the King of Pruffiay 
Sor thé Generals of his Army : Being his Majefty’s own Com= 
mentarjes on bis former Cam "tate Together with fhort In-- 
‘practi DA Ufe of bis Light Troops *.. Muftrated with - 

Copper Plates. Ti alte lyan Officer Bvo.. ‘4s. in Boards. 
Beka and Dehondt. : 


<lnour Review, for lat mouth we gave an account of the original of 
this work, as a Foreign Atticle ; 3, it: 1s, »therefore, unneceflary for, us 
to enlarge on this publication of it in Englifi. It is fufficient 
if we inform our Readers, that the Tranflation appears to be accurate, 
anid that itis is accompanied with allthe plates, as-an: the. original.. 


ad Gn this head, the Military Reader may. canst M, Jeney’s Partizan, of which , 
a Trollationwye publithed fome time ago, . See Review, Vol. XXII. p. 704 


3709 
’ 


s &§ 


Art: 2 3. Reflettions on Coin in  gendral: on the Coins of Gold and. 
| Silver U ‘Great-Britain® in particular ; on«thofe Metals as : 
! Mertbgnitizt: and sa on et paffing ing as Maney.” anes 6 d. : 


"Wart mo oi. 
Bits seleak ik 
i 4 af fen, i in ery aie badhaps: 
3 Rep Sard Iowans oP sie 4A 
re} eign A) ame Dey ‘a Vaio OG 4) . Tye | “to Art, 24s 
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Art.24. The Myftery Revealed. Containing a SerieNof Tranj- 
aétions and authentic Teftimonials, re[pecting the fappofed Cock 
lane Ghoft, which have hitherto ‘Leen concealed from: the Public. 
8vo. 18. Briftow.’° oO bcc ta tc mati ve 
Not a Revelation of the Myftery, if by Myfery the Author, me: 

the art of Knockin and Contes as practifed 4, the Selma 

in Cock-lane; but a mere Defence of Mr. K » who was fo 
ftrangely accufed of Murder, by thofe wile-acres wha took upon 
them to converle with .the fuppofed’Ghoft.. Mr. K——’s ‘character 
feems to be ‘here fully cleared from this. wicked and fcandalots ‘{m- 
putation ; but'by what means ‘can’ the characters of thofe\ ever be 
reftored, who'fo vilely contributed: to caft fach an imputation wpon 
him? Among'thefe, we are forry to hear, were-fome Gentlemen, 
Clergy of the Church of England; who,.by their attendance upon, the 
fappoted apparition, their hefitations, doubts, and interrogations, 
have kept this wretched impoftor.in countenance, till the, very mob 
cried out, Shame on them !—We are equally forty that our plan obliges 
us to'mention fo ridiculous and fhameful a tranfattion,” becaufe’ ‘the 
fooner it is configned to oblivion the better,—for the’honour of the 
religion we'profefs, and for the credit of the’ age we live'in !—unlefs 
it be‘found expedient to have'it duly recorded in a Court of Jupiter. > 





Art. 25. Remarks on the Hiftory of Fingal, and other Poems ¢ 
‘Offian. Tranjlated by Mr. Macpber en. In a Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Lord L . By, Ferdinando 
Warner, L.L.D. 8vo.. 6d... Payne and Cropley. 


‘Dr. Warner, who is writing a General Hiftory of Ireland, from 
the earlieft times, is of opinion, thatthe celebrated Poem, ‘entitled 
Fingal, is originally an /ri// produétion ; and the heroes'of iv alfo 
natives of that country, and not Caledonians, or North ‘Britains; as 
Mr. Macpherfon, the Tranflator of Fingal, fuppoles. He acoufes 
Mr. M. ‘of feveral miitakes and mifreprefentations,: with r to 
both the Jrith Hi/tory and Nation ; fo that we fhall probably havea 
national conteft for the honour of having produced the performances 
of old Offian, the Homer of the North. Tele , 





Art. 26. The School for Lovers, a Comedy. As it is atted at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. By William Whitehead, 
Efq; Poet Laureat.. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley, = * 


We are not to-confider this Comedy as an exertion. of the whole 
force of Mr. Whitehead's genius. “It is formed on.a plan of M. de 
Fontenelle’s ; and, like moft of the French * productions of this kind, 


_ © It is fomewhat remarkable, that the Comedyof the French, though they are the 
lighteft and gayea people in the world, is of a graver and more folemn.caft, than that 
ofthe Englifh. The levity of our Comic Pieces wowld not be endured on their 
ftage. Their Comedies, in general, are certainly the moft chafte add regular per- 
formances ; but thofe of the Englith are undoubtedly more diverting, though lefs 
Welicate) and, we are afraid, leis moral: an imputation, however, from which 
the prefent production is entirely free, | 
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israther a\Converfation-piecethan.a Comedy. The Converfation is, 
however, >natural, : decent, and moral; and if the work .does. not 
abound with all that veriety of bufine&, plot, ry, charafer and 
humour,which aré requifite to gratify the tafte of an Englith audience, 
it is, neverthelefs, not an unintereftiy g pereprmance 3,and_ may cer- 
tainly rank among thofe which are diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Gentecl Comedy. ! 


Art. 27. ATreatife of the Theory and Pradtice of Perfpettive, : 
Wherein the Principles of that moft ufeful Art, as laid down by 
Dr. Brook Taylor, are fully and clearly explained, by means ‘of 
moveable Schemes adapted, for that Purpofe. The whole being de- 
ifigned as:an eafy Tatrodudtion to the Art of Drawing in Perfpedt- 
rue, and tllufinated by a great Variety of curious and infirudting 
Examples. By Daniel Fournier, Drawing-Mafter and 
Teacher of Perfpective. 4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. ‘Nourfe. 


It is a.common obfervation, and founded on undoubted experience, 

t the,greateft difficulty in attaining the knowlege ef any art or 
ference, confitts in forming an adequate idea of .its tundan pnn- 
ciples, and of the. technical.terms employed in jit; for shis.idep i! 
being once obtained, the reft will be very eafy, and the ftudent will, 
with aittle-practice, become a compleat matter of the whole. Every 
Author, therefore, who attempts to explain any of the arts-or fcien- | 
ces, and is fefirous of rendering ‘his work ufeful to-the Reater, fhould | 
‘ufe ‘his -utnroft.endeavours to rénder the fundamental -principles very 
plain and ‘intelligible; for che-value-of his performance ‘will, in a 
‘great.meafure, be :proportionabile ¢ochis faccefs in this particular : 

‘and: yet we-know not how it:is, mof Authors neglect this important 

point, and-haften to the :more curious parts of the fubje&, leaving 

the learner to :.iruggle with aimoft unfurmountable difficulties. Per- 

haps they may confider the elements of an art.or fcience as.objedts 
beneath their notice, and therefore leave the explanation of them 

to thofe. who are not:fach:therough mafters of the {ubjeét. But:this 

is anverror of the.firt magnitnde : for the elemenis are. colleétion - 

of the general principles that extend to the different parts of afcience ; 

and to underftand the moft fuitable manner of delivering thefe 
principles, requires a.previous knowlege af their wfe, and various. gp- , 
plication. The elements,:therefore, of.a {cience, .can.never. be well 
‘laid down, but by thofe whe are thorough matters of it. 

Convinced ‘of this truth, we perufed Mr. Fournier’s book with 
pleafure, as he has Jaid down the Principles of Perfpeétive in a very 
plain .and intélligent manner; and applied them to Pragtice in a 
method equally natural and eafy.° The moveable Figures he ‘has 
-conftruéted, -pive the ‘Reatter a true idea of the fubjeét, and-confe- 
‘quently remove the greateft difficulty that atterds the Theory of 


 Perfpective. ZB 
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MS dae Cris Yon te Hoar 


Pious Mr. af -Lienddaure, i 


Carmarthenfbire, a the the Wetfh 
circulating Sobbols OT ‘the Prins pal paligefin, ie Bvo. 


6d, “Oliver. 
From this aceount, pom Gritith J et 


of ‘uncommon endowments, anda moit affiduous 
bourer in the Lord’s Vineyard. . We dincerely with that fach exazy- 


ples were lefs exsraprdinary.. 


Art. 29. -Edifyiniy Thoughts “yer ope Heart, 82, 
Tranflated the Govion 6 ue Tamo. 
2s. 6d. end, Richardfon, &c. y 


A recommendation of German Divinity will feldom be expefted 


from the — Reviewers. 
M's rca tL, : 2 oe 
Art.. rudtions for playing on the Mlujc Gaffes, 5 with a@ 
Ji oe ee See ithe. a ana ‘Manntr placing 
the Glafis, ‘with puch Seeede that 


any Pes » Of a mii Turn, ph Dury, t 
[F ina riche a y Mit Pore. ‘Prive Bs, "Wide te Mic 
out ‘the Nfulic” 9's. Rourdrinier. 


The Reviewers do not underftand sbis ule of the Glaffes. 


ADDENDA to the PoLrmMcat. 


Ar. 31. Thing hts on fhe’ RG th L, te reitimited ‘bttafiona 
ee I, 1 cnt The li, addreffed to the wen” gf 
wih rf Letter Fibre Count *** 
et Wk cd Late Count Bua, 15. 


‘Conitainis a ‘variety of Obfervativns, ‘whith iighe, Spérlvaps, have 
| proved agreeable to the palate of*te public, trad Phe Author put lefs 
opium into them. The vehicle, too, in which he has conveyed them, 
would have appeared more elegant, on he condefcended to attend a 
Aittle more ‘to. the: circomManot of 0 3 for Beaw-{pel ling 
smahes but an indifferent - eek "this: ‘defeet ace 4 


aly one urs in the Proper: ; 2, we would fappofe to be the fault 
of, the Printer. 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


RIST’s Nativity the good Tidings of great Foy to all People, 
—On Chriftmas Day, at Collingtree, in Northamptonfhire. 
By John Clarke, Redtor of Collingtree. Fuller. 
2; Concio 



































160 SINGLE SERMONS. 


2, Cineio ad Clerum in Synodo Provinciali Canturienfts Provincia, 
| Pabita ad D?P auli, Diebto. Novembris. -A Guliclmo Reena, T:P. 
Ecclefize Chrifti Metropolitice Cantuarienfis Decano: .Juffu Reveren- 
diffimi et Commiffari sree’ yo 9 < ns iQ 
_ 2» A plain Sermon on the Gofpel Terms of Salvation,———at 5t..M 
Mordalen Berhondley in Surry. By Farmery Maltus, Cua 
the faid-Parith. Lewis, in Pater-nofter Row. [= 
' » 4, ! Before the Mayor ’and Corporation of Chefter, O&6ber 2;, 
being the Annive: fary of his’ Majefty’s'Accefgjon. ‘By Edward Man- 
waring, A. M. Prebendary ‘of Cheter. meegees C2. a. 22two8 
5. At St. Clement Danes, January 17,'°1762; occafioned by the 
Death of the Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Thomas Hayter, Lord 
Bifrop of London: -:-By the Rev. Richard Stainfby, ‘Chaplain to the 
Right Rev. the LordiBihhep of Norwich, and‘ Leéturer of: St, Mary le 


’ 
i etre? 


Strand. Gardner. 





— 
- 
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In Anfwer to Mr. Pilkington’s Enquiry into the meaning-of our 

_ Declaration, in the lait APrPEND1x, page 515, where {peaking 

of his Controverfy with'Mr. Pothergill, viz. ** that we had’fub- 

«~ \ Jets of more’ -importance—to’ attend | to,”"———we conceive.it to 

. have been fufficiently intimated, that’ we were engaged to, the 

‘.. »\ public for the difpatch of fo mucli'bofinefs, as would not allow us 

to enter into adebate, concerning points.of doétrine. which. have 
been fo often, and fo diffufively-treated, by abler pens, ——The 

Salvation of Mankind, we frult, is out of the queition. 


ia’ 


*,* A Letter has been received, apprizing the Reviewers of a 
+ _Miftake in their Number for .November, 1763, page 3343 
. ~~ “where, in a Note, itis implyed that Dr. Pemberton wrote undér 
"the Name’ of Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, inthe Controverfy there 

- mentioned. But, omthe contrary, the Letter-Writer aflures us, 
i that ‘this-Philalethes was the Antagonijt of Dr. Pemberton, as _ 
well as of Mr. Robins; and that it was not certainly. .known 


who the perfon was who wrote under that name, as he never 
thought fit. to difclofe himfelf. 


- N. B. An’ agéount of the Work, ‘entitled Univer/al Reftitution, 

will be inferted next Month:; this Article, as well as fome others, 

having ‘been retarded by the indifpofition of one of our Affit- 
ants. ‘I lu 








